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DIES BY WYON 


@ An Exercise in Fact and Supposition @ 


by 
Everett IT . Sipsey 


+> Part 1> 


Immediately after the peace talks between the Americans and the 
British following the Revolutionary War, efforts were made by Robert 
Morris, the Financier of the Revolution, to create a ''Mint of North 
America". According to well documented findings nothing ever came of 
these efforts except a few pattern pieces with NOVA CONSTELLATIO on 
the obverse and LIBERTAS-JUSTITIA on the reverse. 


A large number of copper coins with the same legends and dated 1783 
and 1785 were collected in later years. Investigators in the mid-1800's 
concluded that these were ''made in Birmingham, in England, and the dies 
were cut by Wyon, of that place. They were manufactured by order of a 
gentleman from New York, who is believed to have been Gouverneur 
Morris”. (1) 


This die cutter was Thomas Wyon, Sr., who was in business with 
his brother Peter as General Die Engravers in Birmingham up to 1800. (2) 
A careful reading of Crosby (Reference 1) shows that all of the following 
coins were concluded to come from "dies by Wyon" because of a similarity 
of style letter puriches. or mulings.. According 1o-Crosby; the "Dies by 
Wyon" were the following: 


1. NOVA CONSTELLATIO coppers 
many dies 1783 and 1785 


2. CONFEDERATIO coppers 
two dies 1785 


3. IMMUNE COLUMBIA 1785 


4. INIMICA TYRANNUS AMERICA (1785 ?) 


(Rok, AY pe (2) Rete #2 
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5. IMMUNIS COLUMBIA 1786 

6. INIMICA TYRANNUS AMERICANA (1786 ?) 

t, & New Jersey reverse (Maris =C) No Date 

8. GEN, WASHINGTON (Maris-4) No Date 

9. E PLURIBUS UNUM eagle 1786 

10. New York EXCELSIORs four dies L737 

The writer has not studied the letter punches on this list but is copying 
Crosby, who is very accurate on these points, in stating they are all by the 
Same person or company of persons; however, there is a very important 
exception in the above list. Mr. Walter Breen, acting on a report of 
Mr. Damon Douglas, has most definitely tied the EXCELSIORs to Ephraim 
Brasher and John Bailey. In fact, the list of dies and coins which Brasher 


and Bailey very likely made is, according to Mr. Breen's article (3), as 
follows: 7 | : 


1. Brasher Doubloons (and '"half-doubloons") LT 3r 
2. Brasher Lima-style Doubloons GLAS rc) 


3. EXCELSIOR coppers 1787 
(except Van Voorhis pattern) 


4, NOVA EBORAC coppers 1737 


o>. A group of New Jersey coppers 1788 
(Maris 74 to 78 and bb, cc, dd) 


The writer would extend this list to include dies for the following: 


6. The 1788 Connecticut coppers-- Miller dies 3, 4,5, B, E 
(all Havewmatreroils) gadct o,'10. 10) 42,0 , ee Rhy 
(Made for Eli Leavenworth! ?) 


7. Two VERMONT (Ryder 13 and 27) and imitation British 
half-pence for, it is believed, Machin Mills. 


8. The group of New Jersey dies Maris 70, 71, 72, 73 and 
oo 2, ae, Alsorse 35. 40 and V, Wo. 


(3) Ref, #3 


a 


a 
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All the above, except some of the New Jersey and Connecticut coins 
and those of the ''counterfeiters'', have quatrefoils in the legend. The others 
have six-point stars which are seen coupled with the quatrefoils on some 
Connecticut and NOVA EBORAC coppers. A few have mullets only. 


Recently the writer made a careful comparison of the letter punches on 
the most common variety of NOVA CONSTELLATIO (1783 pointed rays, 
small U, S. --- Crosby 2-b) and on the most common variety of NOVA 
EBORAC (reverse seated figure facing right -- Crosby 1-A). The letters 
L, B, and E are identical on the two coins while V, R, I, and © appear to 
be ihe same except showing signs of wear on the latter coin. The O and T 
are definitely not the same while the A and N may be in this category. Of 
eleven letter punches three definitely and four possible are the same. 


- es 
TE 





Could it be that Gouverneur Morris did not go to England for his NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO but called on Brasher and/or Bailey closer to home? 
Suppose that he did. Then we could say that the group under the listing of 
"Dies by Wyon" ean actually be joined to the list under Bailey and Brasher. 
Then later day researchers would not have to be transporting certain dies 
across the Atlantic to account for some strange mulings. And other writers 
would not have to wonder how Thomas Jefferson's ideas for the CONFEDER- 
ATIO. and INIMICA TYRANNUS AMERICANA coins could get in the hands 
of a firm in Birmingham when Jefferson, or any other member of the 
Federal government in New York, could easily travel from the Federal 
Building and be in a certain silversmith's shop. It would also eliminate 
the need to have Walter Mould bring E PLURIBUS UNUM shield dies from 
England, possibly before the design was chosen by (or ''suggested"' to) a 
Chief Justice of New Jersey. And, with lots of imagination, it might explain 
how a rejected, well worn IMMUNE COLUMBIA die could be muled with a 
die associated with a mint in Rupert, Vermont. 


But there is a very serious problem to overcome. The workmanship 
on most of the 'Dies by Wyon" is very good while an inspection of all the 
Brasher-Bailey coins show they were not up to the same caliber. It does 
not seem likely that Brasher or Bailey could have deteriorated so much in 
ability in four years. 


To establish a baseline, let us examine the history of these men, 
Bailey, Brasher, and their probable associate Halstead. 


JOHN BAILEY was a cutler, therefore, a worker in iron; he made 
scissors and knives and was also a brass founder. There was a John 
Bailey who advertised as a silversmith and swordmaker in New York City 
in 1762. He advertised in the NEW YORK PACKET, May 14, 1778, when 
he moved from Fredicksburg to Fishkill, N. Y. Here he made the sword 
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that Washington used throughout the remainder of the Revolution. From 
Enscoe's Handbook (4) on Early Silversmiths--'"John Bailey-worked as 


silversmith and swordmaker in N. Y. C. in 1762. Later advertised in 
Philadelphia in 1785''. At the Historical Society of Pennsylvania they list 
"John Bailey-goldsmith-Cherry Alley between Third and Race Street 1783- 
1785''". However, remembrances of his daughter did not include Philadelphia 
but a move direct to New York City, so there is doubt about the Philadelphia 
John Bailey being the same man. (5) In August 1785 he purchased property 
on Little Dock Street. In Frank's 1787 Directory of New York City he is 
listed as a member of the General Society of Merchants and Tradesmen and 
is not listed in the Gold and Silversmith Society. In 1787 he moved to 22 
Queen St. In 1794 he seems to be the same John Bailey of 2 Little Dock 
Street who joined the firm of Bailey and Hedderly (New York Bell Foundry) 
which advertised they would cast bells. (6) In November 1798 he advertised 
as a brass founder at 60 Water Street and was making both iron and brass 
articles. It would appear that Bailey was a cutler all his life (having 
apprenticed in Sheffield, England) and that in his early days he handled 
silverware, probably as a side-line. 


EPHRAIM BRASHER appears to have been a silversmith of New York 
City all his life but left during the British occupation from 1776 to 1783. 
In 1790 he lived next door to George Washington in Cherry Street. (7) In 
1787 he (with Bailey) petitioned to make NOVA EBORACs and was a member 
of the Gold and Silversmith Society in New York. He was in New York City 
in 1784 (8) as attested by this interesting interesting ad which appeared in . 
the Pennsylvania Packet, May 1, 1784. 


EIGHT DOLLARS REWARD, Ran-away from the 
subscriber, a negro man named John Francis... 
by trade a goldsmith. Said negro was carried to 
New York and left in charge of Ephraim Brasher, 
goldsmith, from whom he absconded, and returned 
LO MCs. 5 whoever takes up said negro and delivers 
him to John Letelier, goldsmith in Market Street, 
or to the subscriber in New York, shall have the 
above reward, and all reasonable charges paid. 
Benjamin Halstead 


Brasher was a member of New York's Evacuation Day committee in 


November 1783. (9) There are indications that he moved back to the city 
before that celebration. 


(4) Ref. #4 (5) Ref. #5 (6) Ref. #6 


(7) Ref, #7 (8) Ref. #8 (9) Ref. #9 


eee rt 
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———————————eaeaoeoee See SS eee 
BENJAMIN HALSTEAD was a goldsmith and received considerable 


government business from making silver trinkets, arm bands, neck plates 
and the like for dealing with the Indians. Dates on Benjamin Halstead are: (10) 


New York 1764-1766 
Elizabeth 1766 

Pee 1767-1783 
Philadelphia 1783-1785 
New York 1786-1806 


The advertisement noted above would place him in New York in 1784. On 
September 3, 1785, an advertisement in the PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE 
stated he had just opened shop between Second and Third in Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. He worked at Maiden Lane and Nassau Street, New York, 
from 7786, 16,1739. 


Halstead appears to have had some business relationship with 
Ephraim Brasher during the period 1783-5 and Bailey definitely had one 
immediately after this period. 


Vermont coins of 1785 are contemporary with the 1783 and 1785 
Constellatio coins and appear to the writer to have almost identical device 
punches, which tends one's thinking toward an American source for the 
punches. This is discussed more fully toward the end of the next section 
of this paper which will appear in the next issue of THE COLONIAL 
NEWSLETTER. 


CY rr OY CPO) 


(10) Ref. (10) 


a 
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Dies by Wyon 
Part 1 REFERENCES 


#1 EARLY COINS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sylvester S. Crosby, private printing, 
Boston, 1875. 


#2 WYON'S MEMOIRS 
Nickolas Carlisle, Printed by R. Nichol, 
Longon, 1837 


#3 BRASHER AND BAILEY, 
Walter Breen, A.N.S. Centenial Issue, 
New York, 1958 


#4 AMERICAN SILVERSMITHS AND THEIR MARKS, 
Enscoe, Private printing, 1927 


#5 MEMOIR OF JOHN BAILEY, 
by Isaac J. Greenwood, 1864, in Manuscript Section, 
New York Historical Society, N. Y. C. (hand-written) 


#6 ARTS AND CRAFTS OF NEW YORK 1777-1799, 
Rita S. Gottosman, New York Historical Society 
Collections 1948. 


#7 UNITED STATES PATTERNS OF 1792, 
Walter Breen, Printed by Wayte Raymond, New York, 1954. 


#8 ARTS AND CRAFTS OF PHILADELPHIA, MARYLAND, 
AND SOUTH CAROLINA. A. C. Prime, Walpole Society, 1932 


#9 THE BRASHER DOUBLOON, 
by Vernon Brown, The Numismatist, June 1964. 


#10 SILVERSMITHS OF NEW JERSEY, 


Carl M. Williams, McManus Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, 1945. 


ae 
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DIES: BY WYON 


@ An Exercise in Fact and Supposition @ 


by 
EVETetr’d .-Sipsey 


+> Part 2 +> 


There are a number of imaginations that can be drawn from the material 
which was presented in Part 1, but none are conclusive. One that could be made 
to sound possible and highly plausible is the following: 


In 1783 and 1785 someone, perhaps Gouverneur Morris, may have con- 
tacted Ephraim Brasher and had dies made for the NOVA CONSTELLATIO 
coppers. By whom and where the coins were struck it is difficult to guess; 
the writer has no attendant circumstantial facts to even weakly support a 
guess of Bailey or Halstead doing the work in Philadelphia. Some, if not all, 
were struck in Birmingham which suggests that if Brasher in New York made 
them, the dies were transported to England. James Jarvis was a merchant 
of New York, even prior to Evacuation Day, and had sent Walter Mould to 
England on "some business" early in 1784 when peace negotiations were 
completed. (11) They may have been the NOVA sponsors, but this is pure 
guesswork. 


If Wyon made the dies for these coins (and one very competent authority 
says they are Wyon's style at this period) then it indicates that Wyon's letter 
punches, or a duplicate set, were transported to America and were obtained 
by Brasher. Mr. Eric Newman has shown in the January 1960 Numismatic 
Scrapbook that circulation of these coins was delayed until 1786. 


In 1785 the Congressional Committee discussing the adoption of a 
"decade" coin became interested in designs suggested by Thomas Jefferson. 
(12) They could have gone down the street and had Brasher make the 
IMMUNE COLUMBIA, the INIMICA TYRANNUS AMERICA and a couple of 
CONFEDERATIO dies. 


In 1786 the faulty Latin on two of the dies was noted and these were 
repeated: IMMUNIS COLUMBIA and INIMICA TYRANNUS AMERICANA. (12) 


Brasher also may have made for someone's order, perhaps Matthias Ogden 


(11) Ref. #ll (12) Ref. #12 
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in his bid for a Federal mint (13), a GEN WASHINGTON obverse with an 
E PLURIBUS UNUM eagle reverse. And somebody from New Jersey, 
perhaps again Ogden, may have ordered an E PLURIBUS UNUM shield 
reverse. Trials of these 1786 products among themselves and with the 
CONFEDERATIOs led to a number of strange mulings. 


The die sinking in 1786 and earlier may have been done by some man 
in Ephraim Brasher's employ who was quite capable and could space and 
align the letter punches very professionally. At the end of 1786 the work- 
manship deteriorated. Perhaps Brasher had hired a less skilled worker 
at this time. 


There is no doubt that in 1787 Brasher went off on his own and made 
his gold Doubloons (and Lima-style Doubloons*) and, either with or without 
the New York Legislature approval, some EXCELSIOR-E PLURIBUS 
UNUM eagle coins and many NOVA EBORAC coppers. These coinages were 
very likely performed by John Bailey, cutler, of 22 Queen Street, New York 
City. The die trial of the first 1787 eagle reverse was a muling with a 
CONFEDERATIO causing a continuous series of mulings dating back to 1785.** 


In 1788 and 1789 the New Jersey partners were at odds, so too was 
the Machin Mill's group, while James Jarvis, Abel Buell, Samuel Broome, 
and partners were heavily engaged in the Federal copper coinage and had 
assigned part of their Connecticut rights to a Waterbury group headed by 
Eli Leavenworth. Brasher may have received a good sized order for dies 
from Leavenworth for the 1788 coinage and Bailey may have struck the 
coins in New York City. 


Bailey and Brasher very definitely made a group of 1788 New Jersey 
coins before April of that year under authority from someone of that 
franchise. There are two distinct groups of New Jersey dies with quatre- 
foils on them and there are no mulings between the two groups. One group 
(Maris 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, bb, cc, dd) was struck only on clean copper 
planchets and was very likely supplied to Bailey since planchets of this 
group are the same size as NOVA EBORACSs. It is interesting to note that 
the period that Bailey coined New Jersey coppers roughly coincides with 
the period when Goadshy had removed the coining press from Rahway, 
leaving Ogden without a means of minting. Goadsby returned the equipment 
six weeks before Bailey stopped coinage (See page 226 of reference #13), 


* One very competent expert doubts if the "Lima-style" are 
bona fide. 
** See Crosby PLATE VII 


Clay Ret, 13 
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The other group (Maris 70, 71, 72, 73, x, y, Z, aa) is found struck 
over Connecticut coppers, British half-pence, Vermont coppers, and even 
on brass planchets and may have been supplied to Matthias Ogden, the 
alleged perpetrator of these overstrikes, at his Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
home on Water Street (now 941-959 Elizabeth Avenue). (14) Ogden, or 
whoever the overstriker was, had dies from another source and was banging 
them on the above plus Georgius Triumpho and worn coins but mostly onto 
Connecticut coppers. The remainder of what Walter Breen calls the plaited 
mane group (Maris 34-V, 35-W, and 40-b) also appear as overstrikes on the 
same kinds of undertypes and have the same style of horseheads and sprigs 
as these dies. This suggests the possibility that Brasher made them. These 
are muled with Van Voorhis dies and also appear on large planchets, which 
facts lead to the speculation that Ogden obtained Morristown planchets when 
Symmes and Mould set-out for Ohio. 


The agreement between Reuben Harmon's group in Rupert, Vermont, 
and Thomas Machin's group in Newburgh, N. Y., has been thought to have 
been made so that Harmon could obtain dies from James F. Atlee of Machin's 
Mills. The writer believes that the dies accredited (by Crosby) to Atlee 
were actually made by Daniel Van Voorhis and that what Harmon needed was 
not dies, since he could get plenty from Van Voorhis, but planchets. When 
relations between the groups became strained, Thomas Machin was forced to 
obtain a new source of dies and might have gone to Ephraim Brasher; or 
Machin's partner, Samuel Atlee, may have gone to John Bailey, since these 
two sat together in the 1787 General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. (195) 
Brasher may have made for Machin three Vermont dies (Ryder 13 obverse 
and 27 obverse and reverse) and several dies for counterfeit British half- 
pence. These were used separately and muled with dies of counterfeits 
(16) that had previously been obtained from Van Voorhis. 


Since varieties of 1787 Vermont coppers, the ones with Buell's 
device punches, are found struck over NOVA CONSTELLATIOs we might 
presume that Harmon, in his search for planchets before the Machin 
Mill's agreement, had contacted persons with a left-over supply of such 
coins. As has been shown above (not with any primary proof, it is agreed) 
that Ephraim Brasher was connected with the NOVA CONSTELLATIOs and 
perhaps Harmon purchased the left-overs from him and, perhaps inadver- 
tently, obtained a worn IMMUNE COLUMBIA die in the load. 


Harmon's earliest coins bear the legend THE FOURTEENTH STAR but the 
the devices coupled with this early propaganda pitch have an eye with 
thirteen rays interspersed with thirteen stars. The devices appear to be 
of the same workmanship as those on the NOVA CONSTELLATIOs while 
their motif is much more appropriate to that series. This leads the writer 





(14) Ref. #14 (15) Ref. #15 (16) Ref. #16 
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to suspect that Brasher supplied Harmon's early punches. The Vermont 
"sun over mountain" punch is closely related to the theme of the New 
York coat-of-arms and may have been initially intended for a New York 
medal or coin. This idea did not originate with the writer but my note- 
book fails to list the original source, and it is very similar to the theme 
on Brasher's Doubloons. 


It is interesting to note in a letter of Mr. Walter Breen in the 
December 1963 issue of THE COLONIAL NEWSLETTER, (17) that the 
Connecticut 1788 coins, from dies the writer believes were made by 
Brasher, are the only Connecticuts that come struck over NOVA 
CONSTELLATIOs. This is another (loose) connection between Brasher 
and Bailey and these coins. 


It should be noted that Mr. Breen has referred to the GEN.WASHINGTON 
coin as a ''New York pattern copper" (Ref. 6, page 9) and Mr. Bresset has 
assigned ''the eagle and GEN, WASHINGTON dies as American origin" 

(Ref. 12, page 13). Both statements were made a number of years before 
this paper. 


In summary---The writer is proposing that all dies mentioned 
in this article (omitting the exception noted) were made in Ephraim Brasher's 
firm and that coinages in which he was directly involved were carried out by 
John Bailey at his "mint" at 22 Queen Street. As a further speculation, it 
may be that most of these coins were made in New York City and that earlier 
patterns were minted on Little Dock Street. This is a fanciful story, perhaps 
it may turn out to be historical fiction for the delight of a few numismatists, 
but it does paint a smooth flowing picture and not a disjointed one such as has 
been obtained from "building-up" on the tradition that all these are ''dies by 
Wyon". 


March-June 1966 
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Dies by Wyon 
Part 2 REFERENCES 


JAMES JARVIS AND THE FUGIO COPPERS, 


' Damon Douglas, microfilm at A. N. S. 


#12 


vie 


#14 


#15 


#16 


77 


NUMISMATIC JOURNAL, Breen and Glaser , 
November 1961 


ORIGINAL MINT OF NEW JERSEY COPPERS, 
Damon G. Douglas, New Jersey Historical 
Society Proceedings, July 1951 


Monograph by John Kean Leads, in Manuscript 
Section of Elizabeth (N. J.) Free Library, 1957 


FRANK'S DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK CITY, 1786 
and 1787, microfilm copies at New York Public 
Library, originals at N. Y. Historical Society, 
L7OCentfal Park West, Ny ae. 


VERMONT NUMISMATIC ENIGMA, Eric P. 
Newman, A. N. S. Centennial Issue, 


New York, 1958 


THE COLONIAL NEWSLETTER, December 1963 
Letter of Walter Breen 


Soon 
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A REMARKABLE PRODUCT 
of MACHIN'S MILLS. 


® William J.Wild 
Brooklyn, New York 





Illustrated above is a double struck Vermont Copper of 1785, the extremely rare 
Ryder 1 VERMON AUCTORI muled with 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA. This 
unusual specimen is probably unique. It shows a full 1785 date and the tops of a 
second 1785 date. 


The background and history of these two dies is in itself a remarkable story. 


The need for a mint in the colonies was one of numerous grievances against England 
for many years, culminating in the Declaration of Independence and the American 


Revolution of 1776. 


Plans for a mint were formulated more than a decade before a single coin was struck. 
The Articles of Confederation dated July 9, 1778 stated that the "United States in 
Congress assembled shall .... have the sole and exclusive right and power of 
regulating the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority or that of the 
respective states." Unless the states continued individually to mint their own 
coinage, this proposition presupposed the existance of a National Mint. 


The subject of a National Mint for the United States was introduced by Robert 
Morris, the patriot and financier of the Revolution, in 1782. He submitted to 
Congress a series of pattern pieces in silver designed by Benjamin Dudley to 
carry out Gouverneur Morris' (Asst. Financier of the Confederation) decimal idea 
for U.S. money. These are known as Nova Constellatio Patterns and consist of 
the Mark, Quint and Bit. Thomas Jefferson believed the dollar was already as 
familiar and convenient as the British pound and advocated the simple Dollar Unit 
as we know it today. Congress gave formal approval in 1785 to his suggestion and 
the Mark, Quint and Bit remain today as patterns. 


A series of copper Nova Constellatios, however, similiar in design to the rejected 
1783 silver patterns but bearing no denomination, were struck off in Birmingham, 
England, the dies being cut by Thomas Wyon and bearing the dates 1783, 1785 
and a few dated 1786. Little is known of their history but they are believed to 
have been a private business venture of Governeur Morris. 


Thomas Wyon, the English diecutter, anticipated further contracts with the United 
States and begain making dies. The earliest of these dies was the 1785 IMMUNE 
COLUMBIA , meaning free America. This die comes muled with three different 
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Nova reverses: (1) Nova Constellatio pointed rays in silver and copper, 

(2) Nova Constelatio with star in border in copper, and (3) Nova Constelatio 
blunt rays in copper and a single specimen in gold now reposing in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, D.C.. These combinations were never adapted and 
remain as patterns. 


The 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA die was evidently brought over to America by 
Walter Mould, an employee of Thomas Wyon at the Birmingham mint,in 1786 -- 
the year in which he was to receive employment at the Morristown, New Jersey 
mint. When Mould's contract expired in 1788, his minting equipment and the 
1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA die came into the hands of Thomas Machin at his mint 
located at New Grange, Ulster County, now Newburgh, New York. 


The obverse die with head of George III and proper Vermont legend was evidently 
produced by James F. Atlee for regular Vermont use, but it was never so used. The 
punches intended for imitation British halfpence were diverted to Vermont dies 
when the Machin's Mills agreement was made in June of 1787. The Vermont 
coiners so desperately needed the tools, punches and diemaking services of 

James F. Atlee (who had joined the Machin's Mills group) that they were willing 
to give up 60% of the profits from their franchise and to decorate their coins with 
the bust of the King against whom they had fought to obtain their freedom. Because 
there was no particular head specified for the obverse under the Vermont law, the 
George III puncheon (made for the imitation halfpence) was lawfully usable so 
long as the proper legend was added. 


There were two rare mulings produced by Thomas Machin's "Manufactory of 
Hardware" at Newburgh that involved the 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA die. One 
was the Ryder 1 which we have discussed, and the other was the GEORGE III REX 
with the IMMUNE. 


REFERENCES: (1)  S.S.Crosby, "The Early Coins of America"; Boston, 1875 


(2) Eric P. Newman, "A Recently Discovered Coin Solves 
A Vermont Numismatic Enigma", A.N.S., New York, 1958 
pages 536-537. 


eS i 


@ Editor's Note: If we were to classify this as a Multiple Offset Strike as defined 
on sequential page 322 in the May 1971 issue of CNL, this would be an MOS Type B. 
Its production could have been either accidental or intentional. If accidental, 
the coin would have hung to the upper die and been overlooked by the operator 
as he placed a fresh planchet on the lower die, and then dropped loose in a 
shifted position as the upper die decended for the next strike. If intentional, it 
would have been held by the operator in the desired position relative to the 
upper die, the blank planchet serving to protect the dies against clashing if they 
should tilt during the offset strike. gOS 
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@ @ Regarding RF-52 (CNL, April 1973, p. 401). Where were the Nova Constellatios 
coined -- Birmingham or Greenwich ? 


@ from Eric P. Newman 
St. Louis, Missouri 


| wrote up this matter in the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine in 
January, 1960, p.6, but had not then located the data in the 
English papers. Enclosed is that data -- it shows that Birmingham 
was the source. The person who wrote it must have known what he 
was talking about as he was correcting others. 


The Morning Chronicle, and London Advertiser No. 5252 
Thurs. March 16, 1786 
page 3, top right corner 


" A correspondent observes, that the paragraph which has lately 
appeared in several papers, respecting a copper coinage in 
America, is not true. The piece spoken of, bearing the inscription, 
“Libertas et Justitia, &c.” was not made in America, nor by 
the direction of Congress. It was coined at Birmingham, by the 
order of a merchant in New York. Many tons were struck from 
this dye, and many from another; and they are now in circulation 
in America, as counterfeit halfoence are in England. * 


The "paragraph" which gave rise to this comment appeared in several 
London (England) newspapers during the period March 11 - 14, 1786 
including The Morning Herald; The Public Advertiser; The London 

Chronicle as well as The Morning Chronicle, and London Advertiser : 


“ The American Congress have lately made a copper coinage, 
which is now in general circulation: one side of the halfpenny 
bears this circular inscription, Lihertas et Justitia; round a 
central cypher U.S. On the reverse is a sun rising amidst 
Thirteen Stars, circularly inscribed Constellatio nova. " 


All the extracts were paragraphs amidst general news produced 
unsigned and unreferenced. 


EG 
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appeared in several papers, respecting a copper coinage in 
America, is not true. The piece spoken of, bearing the inscription, 
‘Libertas et Justitia, &c.” was not made in America, nor by 
the direction of Congress. It was coined at Birmingham, by the 
order of a merchant in New York. Many tons were struck from 
this dye, and many from another; and they are now in circulation 
in America, as counterfeit halfoence are in England. % 


The "paragraph" which gave rise to this comment appeared in several 
London (England) newspapers during the period March 11 - 14, 1786 
including The Morning Herald; The Public Advertiser; The London 

Chronicle as well as The Morning Chronicle, and London Advertiser : 


* The American Congress have lately made a copper coinage, 
which is now in general circulation: one side of the halfpenny 
bears this circular inscription, Libertas et Justitia; round a 
central cypher U.S. On the reverse is a sun rising amidst 
Thirteen Stars, circularly inscribed Constellatio nova. ™ 


All the extracts were paragraphs amidst general news produced 
unsigned and unreferenced. 
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CONSTELLATIO NOVA. (TN-46) 
from Walter H. Breen; Berkeley, California 


It is good to see those newspaper clippings quoted by Eric Newman. 

(CNL, October 1973, p.422) They not only give credibility to theories earlier 
quoted and requoted without additional direct evidence; they also confirm 
something I have long suspected. This is that the so-called NOVA CONSTELLATIO 
coppers should in fact be read CONSTELLATIO NOVA. The lines of evidence 

are rather odd but to me conclusive, and Eric has provided the most direct one 

of all: 


(1) CONSTELLATIO NOVA is better Latin. The transposed version 
doubtless derives from early coin dealers who, like Jonson's Shakespeare, 
possessed “small Latin and less Greek. *™ 


(2) When I finally obtained access to specimens anywhere near uncirculated, 
| found that the eye has an unequivocal eyebrow, and that it is upright as it 
should be only if CONSTELLATIO is above, making the legend begin at left 
-- about 9:00 -- whereas if NOVA were in fact the intended beginning, it 
would have to be about 4:00 or 4:30, which is hardly rational. See 
Guidebook, p.36, top illustration. 


(3) Die alignments on all specimens of every variety | have examined, 
except for the Twelve Star counterfeit which | know only from photographs 
of Eric's coin, in fact indicate that the coiners intended CONSTELLATIO 
as the beginning. 


(4) Some of these same dies were used by Wyon in 1785 & 1786 on patterns 
reading IMMUNE or IMMUNIS COLUMBIA . Now IMMUNE is a preposterous 
solecism, and this die was given by Wyon to his pupil Walter Mould, who 
brought it over to New Jersey, though for some reason he did not use it as 
part of his Morristown Mint operations. However, from him —- or his assigns , 
when he fled the state during August 1788 to evade debtor's prison -— it did 
pass to Machin's Mills, where it was muled with a Vermont and a 

CEORCIVS Ill REX obverse (both Atlee rejects), being struck on small clumpy 
planchets evidently from the same lot that yielded Vermont Ryder 30 and 
New Jersey Maris 69-w. IMMUNE COLUMBIA would have been grounds 

for a beating in any British grade school. What is called for is an adjective, 
nominative, feminine, agreeing with COLUMBIA, hence the correct version 
IMMUNIS COLUMBIA found on 1786 dies. IMMUNE is construable either as 
an adverb or as a neuter noun but in neither instance is it correct in that 
combination. 
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(5) In line with the preceding: 
IMMUNIS COLUMBIA CONSTELLATIO NOVA is scannable as a hexameter 
verse -= 

(Im-mu-/ nis Co-/ Wee Ning td con-stel -/ Hae 6 / no-va.) 
It is not very good verse, but it does scan that way, which it would not 
either if IMMUNE were used, or if the wording were NOVA CONSTELLATIO. 
It is slightly defective in that the final A should be long rather than short, but 
this license is fairly often found in the classical period. Now both 
Thomas Jefferson and Gouverneur Morris were educated men, at a time when 
educated people prided themselves on being able to construct Latin verse, 
even as British public school graduates do to the present day; and a hexameter 
in those days, read rhymically (prolong the — syllables, shorten the ~ ones, 
let the stresses fall where they may, and chant the whole thing), was the 
equivalent of a slogan, something like WE SHALL OVERCOME! or 
IMPEACH WITH HONOR!, likely to be on everyone's lips with its 
more-than-subliminal message. After all, epics were written in that kind of 
verse precisely because it was easy to remember and to declaim, at a time 
when writing was rare, writing materials equally so. And so we can safely 
assume that this was in a way easy to remember and hard to forget, that 


“The heavens now proclaim America free.” 
A vehicle for propaganda for a newborn nation, barely escaped from tyranny. 


Which brings up the question of the correct reading for the pattern Decads of 1785, 
also by Wyon, to devices and legends suggested by Thomas Jefferson. These are the 
copper pieces reading INIMICA TYRANNIS AMERICA (or AMERICANA), with the 
Goddess Diana, arrow in right hand, bow in left, quiver of arrows slung over her 
shoulder, trampling on a crown, beside her an alter on which is a cap of liberty 
equally interpretable as a helmet. Reverse CONFEDERATIO and 13 stars within a 
glory of rays. 


Jefferson's Propositions Respecting the Coinage of Gold, Silver and Copper, dated 
May 13, 1785 (while he was in Paris), recommends the device of an In jan trampling 
on a crown, with MANUS INIMICA TYRANNIS. (Papers of Thomas Jefferson, VII,202. 
A deleted paragraph of the report of the Grand Committee (JCC, XXVIII, 354-8; 
Papers of Continental Congress, No. 26, pp. 537-42, in National Archives) 
suggested the name “Decad* for the largest copper coin, and for the device the 
union of 13 stars in circle with a serrated border representing rays, and 
CONFEDERATIO 1785 (JCC, XXVIII, 358). The paragraph was deleted from the 
printed report, apparently by Hugh Williamson (acting chairman) or by vote of the 
committee. But Jefferson knew of the committee's inner workings, and he would 
surely have known of the proposed designs (if indeed he was not their instigator), 

as well as of Wyon's facilities; he is therefore the most logical go-between for 
transmitting them to Wyon, even for patterns for a possible contract coinage. 
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Only one version of the alternative legends produces a hexameter verse: 


ans a ow CY cy uw -_ os sap 
Canhende 7 rete Ge Karnesli- /ca re } mi-ca ty—/ ran-nis! 


Despite the false quality (the long syllable ending America). 


We may therefore conclude that this was the original intent, having CONFEDERATIO 
as the obverse, with the large stars (as in the sketch preserved in JCC), and 
AMERICA rather than AMERICANA. It may be rudely englished as follows: 


"United America, Tyranny's Foe! " 


Why then the other reading with AMERICANA, which destroys the scansion? 
Probably because Wyon thought it worth while giving alternative versions to 
whoever might be in a position to order contract coinage on behalf of the 
colonies, even as Obadiah Westwood was to do a few years later via 
Thomas Ketland & Son with the Large and Small Eagle Cents. 


oK OR OK OR 





ERRATA °& > > 


Please make the following corrections & additions to earlier issues --- 


October 1973 (Serial No.38) issue of CNL 
Page 414, first paragraph below Goodrich letter, second line, 
change "page 233" to read page 223 


Page 415, hand written script Ten thousand, which unfortunately our 
printer "cleaned up" and thereby eliminated the detail that we 
wanted to show. It should have appeared as: 


Page 416, after name Walter Breen, add identifier (RF-43A) 

after name Charles E. Funk, Jr. add identifier (RF-43B) 
Page 417, after name Walter Breen, add icentifier (RF-44A) 
Page 418, after name Charles E. Funk, Jr. add identifier (RF-44B) 
Page 419, after Raymond E.Williamson, add identifier (RF-45A) 
Page 421, after Walter H. Breen, add identifier (RF-46A) 
Page 422, after Eric P. Newman, add identifier (RF-52A) 


Ye Editor sincerely appreciates our Patrons directing his attention to errors so that 
he can, at least, make corrections in the manner of the above. JCS 
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DOUBLE HEAD 





The Double Head copper is probably a pattern of the Washington series intended as a 
currency for America. A very large number were struck, indicating an intended use 

as currency. The use of the identical bust on each side appears unworthy as a design 
for a coinage. Perhaps it was done because the center hub was the only appropriate 

device available at the time. 





GEORGIVS TRIUMPHO 


This token is considered to be a contemporary specimen probably issued around 1790. 
That it belongs to the Washington series leaves little doubt. 


fe 
; eb lee Ue There has been much theorizing with regard to this token, mainly because of the bust 
\ pte tu» 6 eee device used. The bust is identical to the bust used on the 1774 and 1783 Irish regal 
a ean a halfpenny issue which was struck in London. It is difficult to believe that the coinage 
es $4 gue was struck for George III, as he had just lost his colonies in America. The bust in all 
Yi c ee gt probability was intended to represent George Washington and to commemorate the 
cat att Bedtey ie successful termination of the American War for Independence. The George III bust 
far Aye af was probably used by the engraver who thought of using something available rather 
Jur ae phy than cutting a new device, little caring about the controversy he later created. 
yfeorg an , w& Early research revealed that this token first circulated in Georgia, then in Virginia. 
wi eal wl Subsequently, as a result of the English bust of George III, many were destroyed or 
/ "haa a mutilated. The balance were sent to Jamaica for use as currency. A portion later was 


discovered to have been used in Florida. 
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The WASHINGTON COPPERS of “1783*" 
@ @ Robert A. Viack; Plaistow, New Hampshire 


I. Introduction 636 


Il. The MILITARY BUST Series 


Discussion 637 

Plate 638 

Description of Die Varieties 639 
lil. The DRAPED BUST Series 

Discussion 644 

Plate 645 

Description of Die Varieties 646 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS VARIETIES with “1783” DATE 

Unity States | 650 

Double Head 651 

Georgivs Triumphio 651 
V. CONVERSION and RARITY CHART 

New/Old Designators 652 

It is with sincere pleasure that we present in this issue 

this major work by Robert A. Viack. Representing 

more than 25 years of cumulative research, the 

Washington Coppers of “1783” form the nucleus 

for vast numbers of Washington medals and tokens 

that have come into existance during the past 130 

years. It is a priviledge for the Foundation to bring 

this research to the attention of our Patrons. 

JCS 
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May 22, 1783 Philadelphia, PA 


“In the morning each private received one 
Spanish dollar in pay.” 


une 1 7 field, N. 
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this contingent of Hessian troops was not 
paid in German currency. They were, how- 
ever, paid in the American money of ac- 
count, which, at this time, was primarily a 
mixture of Spanish and English currency. 


ENDNOTES: 


(1) A Hessian Diary of the American 
Revolution by Johann Conrad Déhla, 
translated, edited and with an 
introduction by Bruce E. Burgoyne 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1990. 
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MORE ON 
BENJAMIN DUDLEY, 
PUBLIC COPPER, 
CONSTELLATIO NOVA'S 
AND 
FUGIO CENTS 


(CS-3) 


Editor’s Note: Here are some 
thoughts on Benjamin Dudley, 
copper, Fugio’s and Constellatio 
Nova’s. Mike has read the docu- 
ments that cover the 1781-1785 
period and that are the likeliest to 
contain references to these sub- 
jects. They confirm what Ray 
Williamson found and offer a few 
more glimpses into the North 
American Mint. Unfortunately, re- 
garding where the Nova’s were 
made there’s no smoking gun to be 
found, just powder burns and 
empty shells. JCS 


The evidence for the origin of the copper 
stock James Jarvis used to make Fugio’s 
(and Connecticut's?) published in CNL (Feb- 
ruary, 1993, seq. pp. 1363-1366) as CS-2 
can be augmented by some other scraps. 
Ray Williamson, Damon Douglas, and our 
trusty editor Jim Spilman all point to Ben- 
jamin Dudley’s early involvement with what 
later became the Fugio copper stock. I 
think that there may be evidence here for 
Dudley’s involvement with more than just 
that one federal issue. The publication of 
Robert Morris’ correspondence and diary 
entries for the 1781-1783 period (in seven 
volumes so far, later years are yet to be 
published) offers confirmation for some 
ideas and suggestions for an even larger 
picture of which we will always only be 
dimly aware. 
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May 22, 1783 Philadelphia, PA 


“In the morning each private received one 
Spanish dollar in pay.” 


une 16, 17 field, N 

“We received our arrears in pay through 
the end of June. Each private received 
twelve Spanish dollars and twenty-one 
coppers.” 


June 18, 1783 Springfield, NJ 


“We again received money. Each man re- 
ceived three [New] York shillings and two 
and one-half pence for arrears in our ra- 
tions.” 


Johann Conrad Déhla departed America 
from Long Island on August 1, 1783 and 
safely arrived home again on November 
20, 1783. 


These many first hand accounts show that 
this contingent of Hessian troops was not 
paid in German currency. They were, how- 
ever, paid in the American money of ac- 
count, which, at this time, was primarily a 
mixture of Spanish and English currency. 


ENDNOTES: 


(1) A Hessian Diary of the American 
Revolution by Johann Conrad D6hla, 
translated, edited and with an 
introduction by Bruce E. Burgoyne 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1990. 
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MORE ON 
BENJAMIN DUDLEY, 
PUBLIC COPPER, 
CONSTELLATIO NOVA'S 
AND 
FUGIO CENTS 


(CS-3) 


Editor’s Note: Here are some 
thoughts on Benjamin Dudley, 
copper, Fugio’s and Constellatio 
Nova’s. Mike has read the docu- 
ments that cover the 1781-1785 
period and that are the likeliest to 
contain references to these sub- 
jects. They confirm what Ray 
Williamson found and offer a few 
more glimpses into the North 
American Mint. Unfortunately, re- 
garding where the Nova’s were 


* made there’s no smoking gun to be 


found, just powder burns and 
empty shells. JCS 


The evidence for the origin of the copper 
stock James Jarvis used to make Fugio's 
(and Connecticut's?) published in CNL (Feb- 
ruary, 1993, seq. pp. 1363-1366) as CS-2 
can be augmented by some other scraps. 
Ray Williamson, Damon Douglas, and our 
trusty editor Jim Spilman all point to Ben- 
jamin Dudley's early involvement with what 
later became the Fugio copper stock. I 
think that there may be evidence here for 
Dudley’s involvement with more than just 
that one federal issue. The publication of 
Robert Morris’ correspondence and diary 
entries for the 1781-1783 period (in seven 
volumes so far, later years are yet to be 
published) offers confirmation for some 
ideas and suggestions for an even larger 
picture of which we will always only be 
dimly aware. 
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prepared to cut planchets for Morris’ coin- 
age when he was told to stop work on the 
mint that summer. The copper was left 
alone for the next four years, until Jarvis 
bought it for the Fugio’s he was supposed 
to make for Congress. 


There are a couple of problems with this 
commonly held belief, however. First, 
there’s the problem of the copper, itself. 
The copper shipped from Boston to Phila- 
delphia aboard Active in 1781 was stored 
in the cellars of the Bank of North America, 
not in a warehouse under the control of 
the Commissary of Military Stores. It was 
under Morris’ control by virtue of being 
Agent of the Marine and Superintendent of 
Finance (the copper was a naval store, not 
an army supply). That was the copper 
Morris intended to coin for the United 
States, as he so stated in January, 1782. 
It appears that the 17 tons of copper 
Dudley obtained on April 2, 1783 was a 
different and separate supply altogether 
from the one that had been lying in the 
cellars of the Bank of North America in 
1781. 


Second, there’s the problem of Dudley’s 
April 2, 1783 receipt. This receipt is curi- 
ous, to say the least. First, Lieutenant 
Colonel Benjamin Flower (Artillery) was 
Commissary General of Military Stores 
1778 to July 1781; he was succeeded by 
Samuel Hodgdon. Flower had no govern- 
mental job in 1783, so what was an ex- 
Commissary General doing selling gov- 
ernment copper? Second, if this was the 
same copper Jarvis later bought, how did 
it come to be owned by the government in 
1787 when it had been sold to a private 
person four years earlier? Third, if Dudley's 
17 tons cost $2,630.12 in 1783 (about 
$155 per ton), why did the 5 and 3/4 tons 
Jarvis received on January 16, 1787 cost 
$1,501.50 (about $265 per ton New York 
money)? Did the price of copper really 
nearly double in just four years? Then 
there’s the problem of the different amounts 
involved. Dudley’s receipt shows he signed 
for 17 tons whereas Jarvis’ later receipts 
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amount only to 14 tons of copper. There is 
a discrepancy here, and while we do not 
know exactly what it means, to my mind it 
reads like another two entirely different 
supplies of copper. 


Ifwe accept that the copper shipped aboard 
Active and the copper Dudley received in 
April, 1783 were two different batches, 
then we have to ask ourselves why Dudley 
and Morris needed the additional 17 tons 
at the very time they had prepared a mint, 
gotten the necessary machinery built and 
installed, and were actually making pat- 
tern coins for presentation to Congress. 
What had happened to the public copper 
already on hand since Active’s arrival in 
Philadelphia late in 1781? 


We also have to ask ourselves if there is 
more to the similarity of the designs of the 
1783 Constellatio Nova patterns and the 
regular 1783 and 1785 Constellatio Nova 
copper coins than the common wisdom 
tells us. We should also bring in the re- 
verse designs of the 1785 and 1786 Ver- 
mont Landscape coins (blunt and fine 
rays), since they look just like those found 
on the reverses of the Constellatio Nova ‘s, 
too. 


The usual story about the pattern and 
regular issue Constellatio Nova’s is that 
the former were struck in 1783 in Philadel- 
phia by Dudley and Robert Morris, while 
the latter were struck in 1785 (some 
backdated) in Birmingham, England on 
the order of Gouverneur Morris, Robert’s 
assistant. The supporting documentation 
for this story is an account that appeared 
in several London newspapers about the 
middle of March, 1786. As originally car- 
ried, the story said that the Constellatio 
Nova ‘s had been struck on the order of the 
Continental Congress. Two days later, on 
March 16, one paper carried a correction 
to the account which now stated that the 
Nova’s had been coined in Birmingham by 
the order of a New York merchant and that 
many tons had been struck. 
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Charles Ira Bushnell copied the story into 
his numismatic notebook (since lost), 
added a bit about 40 tons coined from one 
pair of dies, and mentioned that the New 
York merchant was believed to have been 
Gouverneur Morris. Later on, Walter Breen 
added his two cents worth, by injecting 
George Wyon’s name into the story as the 
die-cutter who made the Nova’s dies. That’s 
how the story has come down to us, today. 


The trouble with this story is that it’s not 
believable, for several reasons. First, 
Gouverneur Morris was not really a New 
York merchant. He owned a stately home 
in New York, the landmark Morrisania, 
but from 1783 to 1788 he lived mainly in 
Philadelphia and continued working with 
Robert Morris, his old boss. From Janu- 
ary to the middle ofJuly, 1785, Gouverneur 
was actually in Virginia, on business for 
Robert. He returned to Philadelphia in 
August, 1785, remained there for the rest 
of the year, then hastened to New York in 
January, 1786 for the funeral of his 
mother. He stayed in Morrisania until 
March of that year. Morris was not in 
England in 1784 or 1785, so he couldn't 
have ordered the Nova’s in person. His 
published letters do not contain a written 
order for the Nova’s, either. 


Second, whoever ordered the Nova’s struck 
must have been intimately familiar with 
the designs of the 1783 patterns. But, by 
the middle of 1784 the pattern Nova coins 
were locked away in Charles Thomson's 
desk, where they stayed for an indefinite 
period ranging from a few years to nearly 
a century. So, in the absence of any coins 
to copy designs from, the regular issue 
Nova’s must have taken their types either 
from the exact memory of someone who 
had seen and remembered the patterns, 
or from drawings showing the types. Draw- 
ings may have once existed, there’s no 
way to know for sure. 


Only a handful of men could have remem- 
bered the designs well enough to instruct 
a die cutter to make duplicates of them, 
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however: Benjamin Dudley, Robert and 
Gouverneur Morris. None of them quali- 
fies as a “New York merchant”. 


Third, if we are to believe the March, 1785 
newspaper accounts that the Nova’s had 
been recently struck in Birmingham, we 
then have to explain how those coins 
could have travelled across to America in 
large enough numbers, have penetrated 
the depths of the northeast woods to such 
a grand extent, and been so influential in 
their attractiveness, that they directly in- 
spired the designer of the 1785 Vermont 
landscapes to copy their reverse type for 
his own coinage, all in the short space of 
only three months (newspaper account 
dated March 16, 1785, Reuben Harmon's 
coinage types approved June 15 of that 
year)! 


Fourth, if the Nova’s were, indeed, struck 
in Birmingham in 1785, why did their 
coiner feel the need to back date one batch 
to 1783 but left the other batch dated the 
correct calendar year 1785? If the 1783 
date was chosen to add some “legitimacy” 
to the coppers (since patterns had been 
struck that year), why weren't the 1785 
dated Nova’s in need of the same sort of 
cover story? Conversely, if the 1785 date 
was acceptable for some of them, why not 
for all? Or, perhaps, is the old story that 
the 1783 dated coins were back dated just 
unnecessarily confusing the issue. Are 
we, perhaps, dealing with two separate 
issues, both struck in the year stated on 
their reverses? 


Fifth, there’s absolutely no shred of evi- 
dence that George Wyon, or any other 
member of that large and talented family, 
had anything to do whatsoever with mak- 
ing the Nova dies. In fact, it’s hard to 
understand how the father of England's 
chief engraver (Thomas Wyon the Elder) 
and himself a well-known die engraver at 
the pinnacle of his own career, could have 
made dies which misspelled a word in the 
legend! Breen had a penchant for looking 
to England as the source whenever he 
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encountered a well-laid out early American 
coinage die and he usually cast a Wyon or 
two in the part of die-sinker for it. He did 
this for some New Jersey, Immune Colum- 
bia, and Confederatio issue dies, as well as 
the Nova’s. There’s really no need to per- 
petuate these myths any longer. 


Finally, given their usual disregard for 
fact-checking and their penchant for pick- 
ing up stories from other published sources 
and parroting them as if they were hot 
news, the newspaper press of late 18th 
century England is not the most reliable of 
sources upon which to base an argument 
of fact. The story about the Nova’s, in fact, 
was first told one way, then re-told in an 
entirely different way, all within the space 
of two days. The source for the second 
story, that the Nova’s were struck in Bir- 
mingham, was the March 16th edition of 
the Morning Chronicle and London Adver- 
tiser. Her sister publication, The Daily Ad- 
vertiser published in London, reported on 
January 25, 1783 that it had recently 
learned that George Washington was not a 
man, but was really awoman dressed up to 
look like one. The source for this bit of 
scandal was given as the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of November, 1782 (no such story 
was published there, of course). The Lon- 
don paper said that it was lucky for the 
Americans that Washington’s true sex 
hadn't been discovered earlier, or they 
would have lost the war! The paper’s editor 
said he thought the story about.Washington 
was improbable but he printed it on the 
front page with the rest of the news from 
abroad, anyway. In the light of the general 
unreliability of the press, perhaps we need 
more evidence for the origin of the regular 
issue Constellatio Nova ‘s. 


So, where does all this leave us? It looks to 
me like there’s a strong circumstantial 
case for claiming the regular Constellatio 
Nova’s were struck in Philadelphia in 1783 
and 1785. We have seen that there were 
several different supplies of copper avail- 
able in Philadelphia 1781-1783. We know 
that the copper shipped to Philadelphia in 


1781 was not the same copper Dudley 
bought in 1783, and that neither was the 
Same copper Jarvis bought in 1787. In late 
1785, in fact, Rufus King noted that the 
government had 80 tons of copper on 
hand. We've found that Benjamin Dudley 
and Robert Morris had possession of two 
large copper caches, the first in 1781 
specifically intended for coinage, the sec- 
ond bought in 1783 on the very day pat- 
tern coins were struck. We know that 
Dudley and Morris had a complete mint 
equipped and in working order by early 
1783, including a facility for smelting cop- 
per in quantity, rollers for reducing silver 
and copper strip, a planchet cutter with 
interchangeable heads for different sized 
blanks, a Castaing machine for edging 
planchets, and a coining press of some 
kind. The plans and drawings for some of 
this machinery had been seen and ap- 
proved of by David Rittenhouse, the fore- 
most scientist of his day. Finally, we have 
pattern coins surviving that show that the 
mint could successfully strike coins which 
were not only well made, but were sharp 
and prooflike, too, as good as any small 
copper or silver coins made by the federal 
mint before closed collars and steam 
presses were introduced decades later. 


The evidence for the Nova’s being struck in 
Birmingham in 1785 is a contemporary 
newspaper account. There is documen- 
tary evidence on this side of the argument 
that is lacking on the other. However, 


when we examine this documentation, we | 


find that it raises more questions than it 
settles. The first version of the story actu- 


ally stated that the Nova’s were struck by _, 
order of the Continental Congress! We've 5 
seen how unreliable newspaper stories ‘ 
could be at this time, especially when “ 
dealing with foreign news. We've also seen “: 
that in 1785 there was no easy way for “ 


anyone to have known enough about the 


1783 patterns’ types to copy them unless & 
he had seen them earlier. And we know 
that there was very little time, early in ~ 
1785, for the Nova’s to have been struckin * 
England and then made their way to Ver- ee x 
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mont to serve as the reverse type for the 
1785 Landscapes. We've also found no 
easily understood reason for backdating 
one batch of Nova’s but not another. 


There’s no way to argue the newspaper 
account out of existence. Some will always 
take it at face value and claim the Nova’s 
as a private coinage struck in England. 
There’s no way to know what happened to 
Dudley’s and Morris’ fully functioning mint 
of 1783. If my theory is correct, then their 
mint must have stayed together for an- 
other two more years, or at least have been 
reassembled, in order to strike the 1785 
dated Nova’s. In a letter to the Governor of 
Massachusetts dated September 5, 1785, 
Elbridge Gerry mentions that one of the 
stipulations Congress will place on any 
coinage contract is that the coins be struck 
“in the Mint of the Confederacy” (i.e., the 
mint set up by the Continental Congress). 
Does this letter mean there was a mint still 
operable in 1785? We don’t know. 


Robert Morris could claim some congres- 
sional authorization for his 1783 patterns. 
By extension, if the regular issue 1783 
Nova’s were struck in Philadelphia, they 
could be legitimized by the same under- 
standing of congress’ intentions. There 
was absolutely no congressional authori- 
zation of any kind for a coinage in 1785, 
however. This fact is the main stumbling 
block to the theory that the Nova’s were 
struck in Philadelphia to Robert Morris’ 
order. 


In June and July, 1785 the Continental 
Congress debated resolutions about the 
mint and coinage, but postponed con- 
structive action for another year. Rufus 
King mentioned in a letter of September 5, 
1785 that “The United States have Eighty 
Tons of copper in their magazines; a com- 
pany are here who brought with them from 
England the various machines and imple- 
ments necessary for a coinage, and have 
rendered their services—a coinage in our 
own country is more pleasing than one 
abroad.”, but what this means, exactly, 


there’s no way of knowing. After 1785, 
what happened to the mint machinery set 
up by Dudley and Morris? It certainly 
wasn't available to the government in 1792- 
93, when the first federal mint was estab- 
lished. It could have been sold off, of course, 
but a functioning mint was a valuable 
workshop of sovereignty and a national 
asset not to be lightly disposed away. 


If the evidence for the Nova’s being struck 
in England is weak and unreliable, the 
documentary and historical support for 
their American origin is circumstantial and 
fraught with serious difficulties. Therefore, 
we may never know for sure where the 
1783 and 1785 Constellatio Nova’s were 
struck. The coins, themselves, should be 
our surest evidence but even here there are 
differences of opinion. Some claim them for 
England on the strength of their fabric and 
color. Others say their prolonged use of 
rusted and heavily clashed dies betrays 
their American origin. The arguments ei- 
ther way can go on for ever with no clear 
winner. So could this essay! 


Wherever they were made, the 1783 and 
1785 Constellatio Nova’s were meant to be 
American coins and should be collected as 
such. They never were English coins, even 
though an older generation of collectors 
felt they were. They belong in any colonial 
type or variety collection. The Constellatio 
Nova coppers are often overlooked by col- 
lectors, few collect them by Crosby variety, 
most being content with the two dates or 
the five Red Book types. They really need a 
new, in depth numismatic study. 
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"The original motto has remained 
throughout unchanged, except that 
the words have been re-arranged; 
SUSTINET QUI TRANSTULIT be- . 
ing replaced in 1711, in the inter- 
est of better Latinity, by QUI 
TRANSTULIT SUSTINET. A hu- 
man hand was represented near 
the motto in the first two seals, but 
disappeared in that of 1784." 


"The symbol of the vine or the vine- 
yard has been uniformly retained, 
though with a change in number, 
which was first made in 1711" 


These quotations are from a speech by 
Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D read before the 
society on November 22, 1909. Subse- 
quently, in 1931 a new State Seal was 
adopted. On this the grapevines now 
number three, but the State Motto QUI 
TRANSTULIT SUSTINET (he who trans- 
planted still sustains) remains on the pen- 
nant below the grapevines. 


The change in Latinity format of the State 
Motto is similar to the change of NOVA 
~ CONSTELLATIO to CONSTELLATIO NOVA 
initiated by Walter Breen in his five point 
argument presented in CNL No. 41, pages 
453-454. 


Another interesting and numismatically 
related use of these same grapevines is to 
be found on the cartouche on Abel Buell's 
great New and Correct Map of the United 
States of North America published in New 
Haven in 1784 (Original in the New Jersey 
Historical Society). Somewhere within 
this cartouche can be found almost every- 
one of the various symbols used on the 
Early American Coinages, the Grapevines, 
the Fugio Sun, the Phrygian (Liberty) cap, 
etc, a etc. JCS 


1 Baldwin, Simeon E. The Seal of 
Connecticut, Papers of the New Ha- 
ven Colony Historical Society, (New 
Haven CT, 1914) Vol. VIII, pages 82- 
108. 


The 
Editor's 


Roundtable 





Here is an interesting query that we 
recently received from: 


Robert D. Jeska 
14060 Enzian Road 
Plainwell, Mich. 49080 


Iam a researcher and author on the sub- 
ject of early American firearms. In collect- 
ing data for my book on the first pistol 
contractor for the United States, Simeon 
North, I discovered a heretofore unknown 
connection between the first Chief Coiner 
of the Mint, Henry Voight, and Simeon 
North. 


There is reason to suspect that the first 
pistol contract made by the United States 
was actually made with Voight, who sub- 
sequently may have sold the contract to 
North in April of 1799. 


My object in writing to your organization 
is, obviously, to learn if any of your mem- 
bers have any information to confirm this 
suspicion. If you have a news letter or | 
journal would you please put the question 
to your members with the request that 
they contact me by letter (along with an 
answer to the journal if they desire). 


Iassume that this type of historical discov- 
ery is within the scope of your organiza- 
tion. I have recently sent copies of my book 
to both the New York Public Library and 
the New York Historical Society Library 
where your members should soon be able 
to view it. If a connection between Voight 
and the contract is confirmed, I shall be 
happy to donate a copy to your library. 


The book is titled; 

Early Simeon North Pistol Correspondence 
with Comments by Robert Jeska 

Library of Congress #93-94190 
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THE GEORGIVS TRIUMPHO TOKEN 


by 
Mike Ringo; Albany, NY 


The Georgivs Triumpho token has long been a numismatic enigma; few facts have been 
uncovered over the years concerning its origin or intent. The pro-American sentiments of the 
piece can hardly be disputed, eventhough the obverse device copies the figure of King George III 
from the Irish halfpence of the period (possibly a strategy to facilitate acceptance of the piece in 
circulation! : see figures 1 and 4). The reverse devices of the piece form an allegorical reference 
to the confinement of British expansionism by the U.S., withthe help of France: the gate of thirteen 
bars with corner fleurs-de-lis has shut in Britannia, which is itself a representation of British 
colonialism. The legend Voce Popoli (“by the voice of the people”) refers to this central allegory, 
and the date of 1783 can be taken to commemorate the signing of the peace treaty that officially 
ended the Revolutionary War. 


The Georgivs Triumpho has been assumed to have been produced circa its date of 1783; it has 
been claimed to be found as an undertype on certain New Jersey varieties of the plaited mane 
type by Bree n@and Taxay? . No specimens or records of this type could be located by the present 
writer to corroborate this. Punch linkage and stylistic similarities, however, show that the 
Georgivs Triumpho copper is in fact a contemporaneous issue, and was probably produced in 
the mid-1780’s in England by a prolific counterfeiter of English and Irish halfpence. One missing 
link that has been overlooked by numismatists is a relatively common issue that shares letter and 
numeral punches with the Triumpho, namely the 1783 Nova Constellatio, Crosby variety 1-A. The 
accompanying photos (figures 7 and 8) illustrate some of the shared punches between the two 
issues: the O, S, T, E, L, V, R, most likely the C/G, and the 1783 date elements. The 1-A Nova 
is found as an undertype to the plaited mane New Jersey type; see lot #1478 in the Garrett 
collection sale, part Ill (Bowers and Ruddy, October 1980), a 1787 Maris 72-z. Ifthe photo in that 
Catalog is examined carefully, the distinctive row of denticles through the final “O” in Constellatio 
can be made out on the obverse at 5:00, verifying that the undertype is a 1-A Nova. One variety 
of 1775 counterfeit halfpenny (figure 3) shows the same type of damage in the die. 


The link between the Georgivs Triumpho and a series of counterfeit English and Irish halfpence 
is not quite so obvious, and not as definitively proven, but the number of similarities is large 
enough to be able to rule out mere coincidence. Figure 9a is an enlargement of the torso of the 
Britannia figure on the reverse of the Georgivs Triumpho, while figure 9b is an enlargement of 
the same area of a 1775-dated counterfeit English halfpenny. The treatment of the branch is 
almost identical in both cases; the positioning of the leaves is nearly the same, and the two 
“floating” leaves are in the same relative positions on either side of the stem. In addition, the left 
and right arms respectively appear to have been made from the same device punches in each 
‘case, and the head punches are very similar. Also, the treatment of the drapery in each case is 
very much alike. Figure 8c illustrates the date punches of another counterfeit 1775 variety that 
is part of the series; note that the numeral 7 is identical to those of the Nova and Triumpho. Figure 
7 shows the similarities between the letter punches of acounterfeit 1775 variety andthe Triumpho 
and Nova punches;FilmPrint studies show the “V” punches to be identical, while the others that 
are common appear to be very close, though apparently of a slightly larger size in the case of the 
counterfeit halfpence. This size difference could be explained by the depth that the punches were 


' Endnotes are on page 1516 
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sunk into the dies, or by the assumption that punches of the same style were produced by the 
same factory. Altogether, dozens of different varieties of this type of English and Irish counterfeit 
halfpence can be tied together, including a mule of an English obverse and an Irish reverse, 
illustrated in figure 5. 


Assigning a specific point of origin to the Georgivs Triumpho, the 1783 1-A Nova Constellatio, 
and the series of counterfeit halfpence associated with them is a difficult task. It is fairly certain 
that all were produced in England, as the quantity of the issues would seem to indicate a non- 
American source, and no contemporary newspaper accounts are known that would indicate that 
the Triumpho emanated from this country. There are, however, differing accounts of the places 
of origin of the Nova Constellatio series in both U.S. and British newspapers of the period, as Eric 
P. Newman demonstrated in his article “The Source of the Nova Constellatio Copper Coinage” 
in the January 1960 issue of the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine. The London Morning 
Chronicle of March 16, 1786 noted that “A correspondent observes, that the... piece spoken of, 
bearing the inscription, ‘Libertas et Justitia, &c.’ was not made in America, nor by the direction 
of Congress. It was coined in Birmingham, by the order of the merchant in New-York, many tons 
were struck from this die, and many from another; they are now in circulation in America, as 
counterfeit half pence are in England.” Later in 1786, two U.S. newspapers printed the following 
announcement: “It is said that 40 tons of copper have been coined in halfpence, at Greenwich, 
in England, for American circulation. Device-on one side, an Eye, Providence and thirteen stars- 
The reverse, U.S.-Better these than bane to honesty, paper money.” 4 Irrespective of the place 
of origin of the “official” Nova Constellatio coppers, it seems likely that at least one of the 
unauthorized issues, the 1783 variety 1-A, was produced in Birmingham or Greenwich, along 
with the Georgivs Triumpho and counterfeit halfpence; the reference to 40 tons would be much 
too large a quantity if it included only the 1-A Nova, but perhaps might have been a reasonable 
estimation if it also referred to the Georgivs Triumpho and an extensive series of counterfeit 
halfpence, some of which would surely have been intended for shipmenit to America. Possibly, 
the other die referred to in the London Morning Chronicle article was the 1786 counterfeit Nova. 


Counterfeit halfpence produced in the U.S., Canada, and Great Britain can provide clues to the 
origins of other series; many minters of authorized issues apparently could not resist the 
temptation to produce their own version of the most common coin in circulation at the time, the 
British halfpence. Future research into counterfeit British and Irish halfpence will most likely 
provide more insights into other unexplained areas of colonial numismatics. 


ENDNOTES: 


1 Taxay, Don, “Catalogue and Encyclopedia of U.S. Coins”, 1976. 

2 Breen, Walter, “Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins”, 1988. 

3 Taxay, ibid. 

4 The two papers were the Massachusetts Sentinel (Boston, Mass.), May 10,1786, 
and the Hartford Courant (Hartford, Conn.), May 15, 1786. 
Previously, a similar article ran in the New Haven Gazette of May 4, 1786. 


Figures 1 through 9 appear on pages 1517 through 1520 
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FIG. 6: 1775 COUNTERFEIT BRITISH HALFPENNY 
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FIG. 4b: DETAIL OF ITIS COUNTERFEIT BRITISH Ad. REV. 
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Benjamin Dudley and Robert Morris: 


The Saga Continues 
by 
Michael Hodder; Wolfeboro, NH 
(CS-5) 


Earlier this year, volume 8 in the series The Papers of Robert Morris was published. Like the 
preceding seven, the new volume has offered us a glimpse into events important to the 
numismatic history of the early republic. 


The first seven volumes covered the period during which Robert Morris, the financier of the 
revolution as Sumner called him, and Benjamin Dudley, the English emigre mechanic, together 
conceived of and made the 1783 Nova Constellatio pattern coinage. The newly released eighth 
details the next series of events in the numismatic story, from May through December, 1783. It 
offers suggestive new evidence that must be carefully considered since it is quite equivocal! 


By way of a brief rehearsal of what we have already learned from the seven preceding volumes, 
by April, 1783 Dudley had coined the Nova Constellatio patterns and had deliveredthemto Morris, 
as ordered. Morris later sent them to Congress for their consideration, had argued for the 
authorization of a mint, but had been disappointed in his hopes. Congress allowed the issue of 
establishing a mint to lapse, the pattern coins would up in Charles Thompson’s custody, and 
Morris began urging Dudley to find some other employment. | 


This is where the story became somewhat speculative. Readers may remember my attempt at 
reconstruction in CNL 97. It was my belief, based upon the evidence at hand, that Dudley and 
Morris coined public copper into the regular issue 1783 Nova Constellatio coins we know, today. 


Now, enter volume 8 of the Morris papers. 


We find that Dudley wasn’t turned lose on his own resources right away. In fact, during early May, 
1783, Morris employed Dudley to oversee the making of paper for the army pay and subsistence 
notes Morris was to issue in June. For example on May 6, 1783 Morris wrote in his diary: “Sent 
for Mr. Dudley and desired him to go down to Mr. Mark Wilcok’s to see 15,000 Sheets of paper 
made fit to Print my Notes on.” (These were Morris’ army pay notes.) Dudley was none too well 
off financially at this time, however, and we read in Morris’ diary for the following day “This day 
delivered Mr. Dudley the paper Mold for making Paper marked United States and dispatched him 
to Mr. Wilcok’s but was obliged to advance him 20 Dollars.” This mold, incidentally, proved to be 
unacceptable, and another was made with a new watermark, “National Debt”, and Dudley was 
dispatched to deliver the new mold on May 9. For the next several weeks Dudley seems to have 
spun his wheels, making little progress in overseeing the printing of the army pay notes. On May 
27, Morris recorded “I sentfor Mr. Dudley to know if he has compleated the Paper at Mr. Wilcocks’s 
paper Mill for the Certificates intended for the pay of the Army, he says it is made but not yet 
sufficiently dry for the Printers use. | desired him to repair down to the Mill and bring it up Soon as 
possible.” By June 2, Dudley could report that the paper was now ready for printing. Morris sent 
the wording of the notes to the printers, Hall & Sellers, andsent Dudley to deliver the paper to Hall's 
shop. 


The notes Morris referred to were the Army subsistence pay notes, of which only one specimen 
appears to survive, the specimen that surfaced in R.M. Smythe’s sale of last February. By way 
of brief background to these important fiscal artifacts, despite hostilities being ended, the 
Continental Army had not been paid. The officers and men been living off advances against pay 
expected from contractors, or had sold their pay certificates to contractors in return for goods at 
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inflated prices. Morris urged Washington to furlough the army, saying he could raise enough - 
money to cover notes worth three months pay that would be payable in 6 month, but only if the 
army were disbanded so as not to be a constant drain on resources. Others told Washington that 
if he did not furlough the army, given its state of unrest, it might mutiny. Washington realized that 
disbanding the army without pay might also cause a mutiny, so he urged Morris on June 3 to get 
the subsistence pay notes ready. Morris replied the notes weren't ready and said Washington 
should not disband the army until they were. However, Washington had already made such 
arrangements. He read to the troops Morris’ letter that said furloughing the army was necessary 
to save money towards their pay. Washington allowed the army to decide whether it wanted to 
go home or wait in the field for its pay notes. Meanwhile, Morris began signing the subsistence 
pay notes on June 6. By June 15 $100,000 worth of notes reached the army, but large numbers 
of soldiers who agreed to be furloughed had already left camp, some in rags. 


On May 28, Whitehead Humphreys arrived at Morris house and offered to lease his lot and 
buildings as a location for Morris and Dudley’s mint. We have met Humphreys earlier in this story. 
In February of 1782, Morris sent Dudley to consult with Humphreys about the designs Dudley had 
drawn for the mint’s screws and rollers. Humphreys was one of the foremost iron makers in 
Pennsylvania and a pioneer in the making of steel. In 1786, the state of Pennsylvania loaned him 
U3,000 for five years on double security but no interest, to assist himin manufacturing steel. Frank 
Stewart wrote that Humphreys’ lot was on the east side of South Seventh Street, below Market, 
“...about where the Franklin Institute now stands...”. 


Dudley still lacked a steady source of income. His experience in overseeing making the paper for 
Morris’ army pay notes led Morris to recommend his services to the Bank of New York early in 
June, 1783. Dudley still pinned his hopes on the mint that Morris had first proposed to him two 
years earlier. 


Exciting news was heard early in July, 1783. Dudley learned that there was a coining press for 
sale in New York City. On July 5, Morris wrote in his diary “Mr. Benjn. Dudley gave notice that he 
has received back from Messrs. Hall & Sellers the Printers three Thousand Sheets of the last 
Paper made by Mr. Wilcocks. | desired him to bring it to this office. He also informs me of a Minting 
Press being in New York for Sale and Urges me to purchase it for the use of the American Mint.” 
Morris appears to have made no decision, for two days later we find Dudley back at Morris’ house. 
This time, Morris was curt, writing in his diary for July 7 that he had no time to see Dudley. 


For the next five weeks, Dudley appears in Morris’ diary only as an applicant for subsistence 
money. By the middle of August, 1783, Morris must have decided that his plans for the American 
Mint would never amount to anything. On the 19th of that month his diary notes “I sent for Mr. 
Benjamin Dudley and informed him of my doubts about the establishment of a mint and desired 
him to think of some other employment in private service in which | am willing to assist him all in 
my Power. | told him to make out an Account for the Services he had performed for the Public and 
submit at the Treasury Office for Inspection and Settlement.” Eleven days later, Dudley 
surrendered the pattern Nova Constellatio dies and Morris recorded “Mr. Dudley brought the Dies 
for Coining in the American Mint.” 


On September 3, Dudley was back, again asking for money for his expenses. Morris paid him, 
but urged that he find private employment. On the following day, Dudley showed up on Morris’ 
doorstep again, once more asking for money. This time, after Morris paid him, he also gave Dudley 
a new commission. The diary is only partially legible and it appears to read that Morris directed 
Dudley “...to make three Models for constructing Dry.” The editors of volume 8 of the Morris papers 
write that the word that looks like “Dry” is uncertain, but they feel that the word Morris actually wrote 
is “dies”. In this regard, it is interesting to note that on September 3, Benjamin Dudiey received 
a treasury warrant of $110 for board.” 
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There are no further references to Dudley in Morris’ diary until the entry for November 21, when 
we find Dudley back for more money. Morris writes “Mr. Dudley applies for Money. He says he 
was at half a Guinea a Week and his Expenses borne when he left Boston to come about the Mint 
and He thinks the Public ought to make that good to him. | desired him to write to me and | will 
State his Claim to Congress.” Three days later, Dudley was back for more money. On the 25th., 
Dudley showed up again, asking for money. On the 26th, Dudley once again asked for money. 
That same day, the Treasury Waste Book records a payment of $266 60/90ths to Dudley for 
services he had performed. There are only two further references to Dudley inthe newly published 
volume 8 of Morris’ papers. On December 17, Dudley arrived at Morris’ house with his final 
Statement of accounts. Morris sent himto see the Comptrollerofthe Treasury. Onthe 31st, Dudley 
showed up again, “to settle his Accounts”, as Morris put it. 


Working with the Morris papers is a little like following a soap opera. No sooner do you get to a 
good part, than the episode ends and you have to wait until next week to find out what happens. 
Accordingly, any conclusions drawn from the published portions of Morris’ papers will have to be 
tested by the contents of the volumes yet to be edited. There are a few that seem to be pretty sure 
at this point, however. 


First, we know that there was a mint in Philadelphia in 1783. It was where Dudley struck off the 
pattern Nova Constellatio coins. It was probably rudimentary, but we shouldn't forget that, while 
Hull and Sanderson’s Boston Mint was an 8 x 10 back building, it saw the coining of some very 
well made large planchet Pine’s, for example. The American Mint, as Morris named it, also had 
the screws and rollers Wheeler had made for Dudley. There must also have been some sort of 
edging machine. There were, as well, a facility for smelting copper in quantity and a planchet cutter 
with interchangeable heads for different sized blanks. Dudley’s mint must have had a coining 
press, but it couldn't have been exactly what he wanted, since he tried so hard to persuade Morris 
to buy the one that was for sale in New York in July, 1783. Incidentally, whose press was that? 
The British army still occupied New York City in July, so the press was either already there in New 
York when the British took the city, or they imported it, themselves. (| can’t imagine that it had been 
smuggled into the city by private persons, since the ports were watched closely). Could it have 
been the press on which the Continental Currency coins of 1776 had been struck? What became 
of this press? That’s another question yet to be answered. In CNL 97 | quoted from a letter of Rufus 
King’s dated September 5, 1785, in which King wrote that “...a company are here who brought 
with them from England the various machines and implements necessary for a coinage, and have 
rendered their services—a coinage in our own country is more pleasing than one abroad.” 
Perhaps what King was referring to was what we catch a fleeting glimpse of in Morris’ diary? 
There’s still no way of knowing, exactly. 


Finally, what are we to make of Morris’ order to Dudley to make three dies (if that’s what that word 
was)? The order came just a few weeks after Morris told Dudley to forget about the mint as a 
career. Yet it also came on the same day Dudley was paid $110 by the treasury, and Dudley 
received a further , larger sum two months later. Clearly, Dudley was engaged in some sort of 
public work that required payment by the treasury from public funds. When we remember that 
Crosby records three die pairs for the 1783 Nova Constellatio coppers we may, perhaps, be 
excused the inevitable speculation that the “three dies” Morris ordered Dudley to make in 
September, 1783, are the three we see on the 1783 Nova Constellatio coppers, today. 


We have to stay tuned to the Morris papers, hoping to read the next episode in this continuing 
story. There are many questions that may never be adequately answered. There are some, 
perhaps the most tantalizing ones, that are almost in sight. Maybe volume 9 will have the answer 
to what became of Dudley and the American Mint! 





COLONIAL COINAGE 


by J. Bruce Jackson 
LM 3761 





This Immune Columbia cop- 
per, listed as #7 in Table |, 
has an extra star in the bor- 
der. The so-called star is com- 
posed of five converging rays, 
as opposed to the [3 six- 
pointed stars that also grace 
the reverse. 
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Immune Columbia 
Patterns and Mules 


A survey of known pieces reveals more about the 
mysterious origins of the Immune Columbia patterns 
and mules. 


HE IMMUNE COLUMBIA series of colonial patterns is an 

interesting and rare component of our collectable colonial 

coinage. In the past 10 years, some of the most complete — 

and prestigious offerings of colonial coinage have crossed 

the auction block—the Virgil Brand, Garrett, Roper, 
Picker, Robison, Oechsner and Norweb collections. Pedigrees of many of 
these coins include such well-known names as Parsons, Bisham, Ellsworth, 
Wurtzbach, Parmelee, LeBlanc, Frossard and Mehl. 

Many theories have been formulated concerning the designers and 
engravers of these patterns, and for the most part J cannot argue with any 
of the proposals. Collectors have sought a reasonable explanation of why 
these pieces were produced and a fair estimation of the census and value 


j of the various pattern types. 


The Role of Gouverneur Morris 
A SHORT HISTORICAL account of the era in which these patterns were 
struck, as well as some insight into the people involved with the finances 
of the Revolution and the Continental Congress, is an important preface 
to any discussion of the Immune Columbia series. First, I would like to 
consider Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), a supporter of George Wash- 
ington who came to Philadelphia in 1779. He favored religious freedom 
and disliked slavery, but was a strong advocate of taxing the people for the 
benefit of the common good of the colonies. In April 1780 he published 
an essay about finance in the Pennsylvania Packet in which he criticized the 
further use of paper money. : 
In 1781 Gouverneur Morris was appointed assistant to Robert Morris 
(no relationship), who served as superintendent of finance under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. (Gouverneur Morris held the position of assistant 
until 1785, though Robert Morris resigned his post in 1784.) During his 
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GOUVERNEUR MORRIS WANTED an American coinage 
system and prevailed upon Robert Morris to try to estab- 
lish a mint in Philadelphia. 
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appointment, Gouverneur Morris suggested the use of a decimal coinage 
based upon the dollar and cent, which Thomas Jefferson later supported, 
leading to our present coinage system. 

Gouverneur Morris wanted an American coinage system and prevailed 
upon Robert Morris to try to establish a mint in Philadelphia. He hired 
Benjamin Dudley to design and engrave patterns for a prototype coinage, 
which led to the introduction of the Nova Constellatio types discussed 
later. Dudley’s patterns were the copper “5 unit’ and the silver ‘‘100 


TABLE | 
Copper with Punctuation and Extra Star (Cinquefoil) 


WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 


LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING 
1. Stack’s/June Sale, Lot 827 
2. Pine Tree/John Carter Brown 
Library I, Lot 823 
3. Bowers & Ruddy/Robert E. 
Branigan Estate, Lot 25 


4. Kagins/GENA Sale 313, Lot 1773 
5. Stack's/Donald S. Fleischer, Lot 518 


6. Bowers & Ruddy/Dr. William A. 
Bartlett Collection, Lot 3007 


7. Bowers & Ruddy/Garrett Collection, 
Lot 1334 


8. Stack’s/Robison Collection, Lot 98 

9. Stack’s/John L. Roper 2nd Collec- 
tion, Lot 209 

10. William Doyle Gallenes/Loye L. 
Lauder Collection, Lot 192 


11. Bowers & Merena/Virgil M. Brand 
Collection, Lot 957 


12. Bowers & Merena/Four Memorable 
Collections, Lot 1381 

13. Heritage/Dallas & Newport Beach 
Sale, Lot 4179 

14. Bowers & Merena/Norweb II, 
Lot 2621 

15. Stack's/F. Dabney Caldwell Collec- 
uon, Lot 1993 

16. Stack’s Fixed Price List, #C111 


DATE 
6/20-22/73 
5/20-21/76 


8/21-25/78 


9/29-30/78 
9/7-8/79 
11/30/79 


10/1-2/80 


2/10-13/82 


12/8-9/8 3 


12/15/83 


6/18-19/84 


9/9-11/85 


6/25-29/87 


3/24-25/88 


4/27-29/88 


1989 


GRADE 


PRICE 


$35,000 


$3,900 


$17,500 
$15,000 
$2,300 


$15,000 


$3,300 


$4,300 


-$.13;750 


$4,675 


$12,500 


IDENTIFYING FEATURES 


130.6 gr. 


Very rough; I, E & date on 
obverse nearly gone 


147.8 gr. 


154.28 gr./ Dark, very porous; 


lettering very corroded 
146.8 gr. 


149.2 gr. 
147.0 gr. 


Finely corroded, especially on 


obverse 


Obverse dent between scales, thin 


line on liberty cap; reverse 


planchet defect on up of ray 


before C 


148.0 gr./ Bent; much verdignis 


Even wear; slight verdigns on 


devices 
148.2 gr. 


Obverse dark spot or depression 


above arm & opposite chin 
149.08 gr. 
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PEDIGREE/ COMMENTS 
Virgil M. Brand 


Henry Chapman (prior 
to 1936) 


Parsons / Bispham / 
Col. James Ellsworth / 
John Work Garrett 


Cand Wurzbach to Brand 
(Oct. 1912) 


ANA Sale (Sieck) 1981 


Brand Collection/ Mehl 
to Norweb (1937) 


Appears to be #12 above 












TABLE 2 
Copper without Punctuation and Extra Star (Cinquefoil) 


WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 













LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING DATE GRADE PRICE IDENTIFYING FEATURES PEDIGREE/COMMENTS 
1. Bowers & Ruddy/Garrett Collection, 10/1-2/80 EF $18,500 BZA ier. Col. James Ellsworth / 
Lot 1332 John Work Garrett 

2. Author's cabinet 1/92 EF $2,420 130.1 gr./Small, expertly repaired Stack’s (1955), Lot 365/ 

partial hole at top Stack’s Oechsner Sale 






(1988), Lot 1004 






unit’ (called a “‘bit’’), “500 unit” (a “quint’”’) and ‘1,000 unit” (a “‘mark”, 
Mornis’ proposal for a Philadelphia mint failed for lack of silver and other 
financial support. 

Robert Morris was a witty and enterprising gentleman. A former mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress and Pennsylvania legislature, he was also 
a banker, having established the Bank of North America in Philadel- — 
phia in 1781. Though not a firm believer in the Revolutionary cause, he 


vious choice for Superintendent of Finances under the Articles of Con- 
federation, though it appears his primary motivation was not patriotism, 
but rather improving his private fortune. He was accused of dishonesty in 
office and acquitted, but later in life spent three years in bankruptcy and 
debtor’s prison. 

When Robert Morris’ proposal for a Philadelphia mint failed, Gouver- 
neur Morris supposedly went to England in 1785 with Dudley’s copper 
5-unit pattern, visiting the Wyons’ mint and personally contracting for the 
design and minting of the Nova Constellatio coinage. There was a need 
for a copper coinage that would be acceptable to merchants and the public 
(at 14 to the shilling) until Congress got around to authorizing a standard 
coinage system. I suspect that Robert Morris’ bank might have played a 
part in the distribution of the coppers; it was a private venture not offi- 





Obtained by John Work Gar- 


rett from the Col. James W. cially sanctioned by the Continental Congress. I am sure Gouverneur 
Ellsworth Collection, this Im- Morris expected to make a handsome profit. 

mune Columbia copper has no It remains debatable whether the final Nova Constellatio dies were the 
extra star in the border. The work of George Wyon III or a composite effort of George and his assist- 
two specimens of this type ants, Thomas and Peter Wyon. Some believe the lettering is attributable 
that | have found in major to another of Wyon’s assistants, Walter Mould. Ultumately, three of these 


auctions or sales are listed in 


Table 2 Nova Constellatio reverses were used for the Immune Columbia patterns, 


which also were designed, engraved and struck at the Wyons’ mint. 
The reverse of the Immune Columbia patterns is described as having an 
all-seeing eye at the center, encircled by a glory of rays punctuated by 13 
stars representing the 13 colonies. The surrounding inscription reads 
NOVA CONSTELLATIO (‘New Constellation’’). It has been said that the 
obverse appears to be the work of both George Wyon III and Thomas 
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handled the finances of this endeavor from 1776 to 1778. He was an ob- 








THE GRAMMATICAL BLUNDER in the inscription . . . 
may have bothered an English scholar, but probably not 
the average colonial merchant. 
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Wyon, with lettering by Walter Mould. It depicts a female figure, the 
poetic interpretation of Columbia or America. She is seated on a commer- 
cial crate, holding in her left hand the scales of justice and in her right hand 
a flag and pole topped by a Phrygian or liberty cap. 

Freely translated, the obverse inscription IMMUNE COLUMBIA refers 
to a free Columbia, the united colonies. The grammatical blunder in the 
inscription—using the Latin adverb IMMUNE rather than the adjective 
IMMUNIS—may have bothered an English scholar, but probably not the 
average colonial merchant. The main objective was to design and engrave 
a pattern acceptable to the public and Congress. 


TABLE 3 





This silver Immune Columbia 
specimen, Lot 2620 in the sec- 
ond part of the Norweb Sale, 
has vertical reeding. Listed as 
item 8 in Table 3, it was at 

one time a part of the well- 

known C.E. Clapp Collection. 


LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING 


1. New Netherlands/60th Public 
Auction Sale, Lor 454 


2. Bowers & Ruddy/Garrett Collection, 


Lot 1333 
3. Stack's/Robison Collection, Lot 99 


4. Stack's/John L. Roper 2nd Collection, 


Lot 210 

5. William Doyle Galleries/Loye L. 
Lauder Collection, Lot 191 

6. Bowers & Ruddy/Virgil M. Brand 
Collection, Lot 956 


7.Kagins/ANA Auction, Lot 5023 


8. Bowers & Merena/Norweb II Sale, 
Lot 2620 


9. Dana Linett/Newport Beach Sale, 
Lot 716 


10. Stack’s/Gilbert Steinberg Collec- 
uon, Lot 68 


11. American Numismatic Society 
specimen 

12. Boyd Estate (1 damaged specimen?) 

13. Boyd Estate (second specimen?) 

14. Ted Craig Estate 


Silver without Extra Star (Cinquefoil) 


DATE 
12/3-4/68 


10/1-2/80 


2/10-13/82 
12/8-9/83 


12/15/83 


6/18-19/84 


8/6-9/86 


3/24-25/88 


6/23-24/89 


10/17/89 


GRADE 
VF? 


PRICE 


WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 
IDENTIFYING FEATURES 
84.4 gr./ Vertical reeding 
133.7 gr. 


73.18 
86.4 gr. / Plain edge 


Withdrawn from sale (question 
of authenticity); plain edge 

Holed at liberty cap; expertly 
repaired 

91.0 gr. 


92.0 gr./ Vertical reeding 


93.1 gr./J.S.I. on reverse (used 
as jewelry?) 


78.8 gr./ Holed and plugged 


84.8 gr./ Vertical reeding 


Two punctures 


Plain edge 
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PEDIGREE/ COMMENTS 


Ed. Frossard to T. Har- 
nson Garrett (1883) 


Virgl M. Brand 


Lonn G. Parmelee 
(1890)/DeWitt Smith 
Collection to Brand 
(1908) 

Unidentified Southern 
family 

C.E. Clapp Collection 
(1936)/New Nether- 
land to Norweb (1956) 

B.G. Johnson/J. LeBlanc/ 
Barstow / Mayflower 
to Oechsner (1988) 

Bowers & Ruddy New- 
port Collection (1975), 
Lot 19 
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FINDING HIMSELF NO better off by July of the following 
year, he sold his remaining equipment in the Morristown 
Mint, including the Immune Columbia die . . . 


Walter Mould Gets Involved 

IT IS COMMONLY supposed that in 1784 Mould brought the Immune 
Columbia patterns to the colonies along with other samples and designs. 
I would venture that he expected an enthusiastic response and petitioned 
the Continental Congress for ‘a coinage franchise. He did not get it. 

It is believed that afterward, Mould was associated with the Bungtown 
Mint in Swansea, Massachusetts, involved in making imitation coppers. | 
suspect that sometime during this lean financial period he either sold the 
Immune Columbia patterns or perhaps spent them, as all known examples 
evidence some circulation. 

It is said that in 1786 Mould, along with Goadsby and Cox, successfully 
obtained a contract for New Jersey coinage to be initiated at the mint in 
Rahway Mills, New Jersey. Mould was dropped from the group, as he was 
unable to provide the necessary surety bond in a timely fashion. He later 
is said to have obtained a bond and moved to Morris County, New Jersey, 
bia piece has the “blunt rays” where he started the Morristown Mint in 1787. Plagued by continuing 
reverse (Breen 1109) and the financial problems, he sold part of his franchise to John Baily in late 1787. 
Crosby 3-C obverse. Only two Finding himself no better off by July of the following year, he sold his re- 
examples are known. maining equipment in the Morristown Mint, including the Immune Co- 

lumbia die, to James Atlee of Machin’s Mills. 

Adee previously agreed to supply Rubin Harmon’s mint at Millbrook, 
Vermont, with dies for Vermont coinage, but the Machin’s Mills coiners 
decided to make Vermont coppers themselves—thus the appearance of the 
Immune Columbia mulings. 





This copper Immune Colum- 


The Immune Columbia Patterns 
A UNIQUE GOLD guinea displayed at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. (the only Immune Columbia pattern at the Smith- 


TABLE 4 
Copper with Blunt Rays 


WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 
LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING DATE GRADE PRICE IDENTIFYING FEATURES PEDIGREE/ COMMENTS 


1. Stack’s/John L. Roper 2nd Collection, 12/8-9/83 VG-F $11,000 109.1 gr. Maris / Garrett Sale (1980), 
Lot 212 Lot 1335 to John L. Roper 


2. Bowers & Merena/Norweb II Sale, 3 /24-25/88 VF $22,000 109.3 gr. B.B. Miles / Ely / Parmelee / 
Lot 2622 Brand / Mehl to Norweb 


(1937) 
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THE CINQUEFOIL IS composed of five converging arcs, 
differing from the six-pointed stars between the rays. Some 
catalogers call this the “13-star variety”’ 


sonian), carries the common obverse design (Crosby 2-B); its reverse (Breen 
1107) shows an extra cinquefoil and punctuation mark. 

The cinquefoil is composed of five converging arcs, differing from the 
six-pointed stars between the rays. Some catalogers call this the “13-star 
variety,” recognizing that, in fact, this is not an extra star. (This description 
refers to the copper patterns only, as there are no silver patterns with the 
cinquefoil and punctuation mark.) Other catalogers call this an “extra star’ 
type, creating confusion as to the exact numbers of these two types extant. 

The census I conducted is based on actual illustrations of these patterns 
and reveals that the type with the cinquefoil and punctuation mark 1s 


TABLE 5 


CEORCIVS IlleREX*e/IMMUNE COLUMBIA 


LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING 


. New Netherlands/ 59th Catalogue of 
United States Coins, Lot 1066 


. Stack’s/Laird U. Park Collection, 
Lot 125 


. Bowers & Ruddy/Garrett Collec: 
tion 3, Lot 1336 


4. Stack's/June Sale, Lot 48 


. Stack's/Harold S. Bareford Collection, 


Lot 8 


. Stack’s/Robison Collection, Lot 100 


. Stack's/John L. Roper 2nd Collection, 


Lot 211 


. William Doyle Galleries/Loye L. 
Lauder Collection, Lor 193 


Bowers & Merena/Norweb II Sale, 
Lot 2623 


10. Stack’s/Herbert M. Oecchsner Estate, 
Lot 1005 


. Stack's/Gilbert Steinberg Collection, 
Lot 69 


. Yale University Collection 
. Bowers & Merena, Inventory 
.Bowers & Merena, Reference Set 


DATE 
6/13-15/67 


5/26/76 


10/1-2/80 


6/18-19/81 


10/22-23/81 


2/10-13/82 


12/8-9/83 


12/15/83 


3/24-25/88 


9/8-9/88 


10/17/89 


10/89 


GRADE 


PRICE 


WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 
IDENTIFYING FEATURES 


96.6 gr. 


PEDIGREE/ COMMENTS 


“Cut down” 


Mills / John Work 
Garrett 


Ex J.E. Stiles Collection 


122.4 gr./ Half of cap & 
IMMUNE off planchet 

111.7 gr./Cap & half of 
COLUMBIA off planchet 

Cud or dent by 5 of date; first 
part of IMMUNE half off 
planchet 

110.6 gr. / Corrosion on head and 
fields; obverse nicks on E and O 

106.1 gr./ Deep porosity behind 
and in front of bust 

Fourth of cap and COLUMBIA 
off planchet; corrosion on 
left field 

126.9 gr./ Reverse crack at 8 
o'clock to drapery 


Authentic? 


Parmelee / Brand / Mehl 
to Norweb (1937) 


122.0 gr. /Fine, scattered corrosion 
on planchet 


121.3 gr./Obverse chip behind 
nght shoulder 


Supenor (1974), Lot 98 


Viewed by J. Rock 
Sold 
Sold 
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TABLE 6 


VERMON AUCTORI/IMMUNE COLUMBIA 


LAST APPEARANCE OR LISTING 
_Pine Tree/Aluman-Hafner, Lor 665 


. Stack’s/Laird U. Park Collection, 
Lot 44 


. Stack’s 
. Kagins/ 308th Sale, Lot 1330 
. Bowers & Ruddy/Donald F. Herd- . 


man Collection, Lot 5046 


.Pine Tree 
. Stack's/Detroit Historical Society, 


Lot 667 


.Stack's/John L. Roper 2nd Collection, 


Lot 316 


Bowers & Merena/Frederick B. 


Taylor Collection, Lot 2053 


Bowers & Merena/Norweb | Sale, 


Lot 1263 


Bowers & Merena/Norweb II Sale, 


Lot 2624 


. Bowers & Merena/Frontenac Sale, 


Lot 72 





A reverse crack to drapery 
can be seen at 8 o’clock on 
the reverse of this CEORCIVS 
ItleREX Immune Columbia 
specimen. Its pedigree includes 
Parmelee, Mehl and Brand. 
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WEIGHT (GRAINS)/ 


IDENTIFYING FEATURES PEDIGREE/ COMMENTS 


PRICE 
$4,000 
$1,100 


DATE 
4/28-30/75 
5/26/76 


8/76 
10/22-23/76 
12/8-9/77 


$3,200 
$1,350 
$1,500 


6/78 
3/13-14/80 


$2,300 


$5,250 Top of IMMUNE off planchet 


Garrett Sale (1979), 
Lot 551 to Roper 


118.2 gr./ IMMUNE off planchet 


12/8-9/83 $1,450 


3/26-28/87 $1320) 132.6 gr./ Legends nearly complete 


Kenneth Rendell to 
Norweb (1959) 


10/12-13/87 $3,740 106.7 gr. / Obverse corrosion on 
head; reverse BIA half off 
planchet 

104.6 gr./ Deep scratches on 


obverse 


3/24-25/88 Mchl to Norweb (1937) 


Whipple (3/81) to 
Ryder, Boyd 


11/20-21/91 120.4 gr./Reverse off-center at 


7:30 





much more common than previously thought, while the variety with the 
actual 13 stars is quite rare. The results are listed in Table 1. 

The second Immune Columbia pattern is copper without the cinque- 
foil or punctuation mark (Crosby 3-B obverse, Breen 1111 reverse). This 
is the true 13-star type. Only two examples are listed in my census (see 
Table 2); I have found no other record of this coin being represented 
in a major auction or cabinet. Researchers and historians with whom 
I have spoken assure me that a “‘handful’”’ of these patterns are out there 
somewhere; however, they have not seen or cataloged any but the two 
listed in Table 2. 

The third Immune Columbia pattern comprises the silver or pattern 
shilling. This, too, carries the Crosby 3-B obverse and Breen 1111 reverse 
and is found with three types of edges: plain, diagonally reeded (considered 
‘“common’’) and vertically reeded (considered “‘rare’’). Three plain-edge 
specimens are known, one of which, in the Lauder collection, was with- 
drawn prior to auction. Two silver specimens may reside in the Boyd estate. 

The final Immune Columbia pattern is the copper piece with the ‘‘blunt 
rays’ reverse (Breen 1109). This Nova Constellatio carries the Crosby 3-C 
obverse. Only two examples are known. 
continued on page 95 
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Immune Columbia 
continued from page 60 


The Machin’s Mills Mulings 
I DO NOT consider the mules pro- 
duced by Machin’s Mills to be part of 
the Immune Columbia pattern types 
because they were struck specifically 
for circulation and because most cata- 
logers consider them imitations (in 
the case of the CEORCIVS III.REX) 
and merely another type in the Ver- 
mont state coinage. These pieces 
probably were struck shortly before 
the Machin’s Mills facility ceased op- 
eration in July 1789. This may ac- 
count for the small quanuties of both 
types minted, as well as for their 
poor quality, manifested by inferior 
planchets, die rust and buckling. 
Weights of the Machin’s Mills 
CEORCIVS III.REX coins vary from 


106.1 to 126.9 grains. Fourteen ex- 
amples of this muling are listed and 
described in Table 5. Pedigree often is 
difficult to decermine, as many Ver- 
mont and Machin’s Mills coins have 
been sold privately or at coin shows, 
rather than at auction or in fixed 
price lists. 

The final series is the Vermont 
muling cataloged as Ryder | (Bressett 
26-Z). The obverse bust is like that of 
the British halfpenny (first issue, Lon- 
don Mint); the legend reads VER- 
MON AUCTORI (“Authority of Ver- 
mont’). The reverse is that of the Im- 
mune Columbia die. 

In summary, I admit to having 
made some deductions based on com- 
mon sense. My survey suggests that 
more examples of the Immune Col- 
umbia patterns and coins exist than 


previously have been cataloged. The 


GOOD DEALS 


1796 25¢ MS-66 NGC. One of the very 


MNneah KNOWN wae eee 


oi ome ok: 


1871 J-1090 Pattern Quarter. Gem Proof. 
Longacre design no stars. Very rare 


coin struck in silver 


$18,500.00 





Not Actual Size 


The only Immune Columbia pattern at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is a unique gold guinea with 
an extra star and punctuation mark. 


1872 50¢ MS-66 PCGS. The finest graded 
by PCGS and very likely the best 
PRePOu ss Yi Ook pe haem oe 21,500.00 


1879 $4 Gold Proof-60 PCGS. Very 
attractive ; 26,500.00 


Want lists solicited. We have 
placed many fine and rare 
pieces over the last few months. 


KENNETH GOLDMAN, INC. 
“The Collector’s Dealer”’ 
P.O. Box 404 
Ganz Needham, MA 02192 
LM 1619 (617) 449-0058 


Free Price List 


Our all new 60-page price list is hot off 
the press and yours free for the asking. 


Send your name and address to: 


aoe 
Jake's 
Marketplace, Inc. 


2955 N. Central Ave., Dept. TN 
Chicago, Illinois 60634 
312-725-1344 
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This VERMON AUCTORI/IMMUNE CO- 
LUMBIA muling has deep obverse 
scratches and was graded Good at the 
time of its sale in Part Il of the Nor- 
web Collection Sale in March 1988. 


copper 13-star pattern appears to be 
rarer than has been suggested. Per- 
haps the whereabouts of other ex- 
amples will surface to enlighten col- 
lectors about this fascinating and 
enigmatic series. e 


H BEST BUYS ON BOOKS! 5 


gg Bowers: COMMEMORATIVE COINS 
Breen; COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Bf Fivaz; CHERRYPICKERS GUIDE 
Zz Ruddy; PHOTOGRADE 

Albrecht; ANA GRADING GUIDE 
J Yeoman; 1992 "REDBOOK" 


Bowers; US GOLD COINS ILL. HISTORY 47.00 
a Overton; EARLY HALF DOLLARS 4th Ed. 59.95 


| Krause; WORLD COINS Deluxe 19th Ed. 145.00 110.00 


WHITMAN 
CLASSICS 


SAVE 33% 


Post Office Box 554 
§ Oak Forest, IL 60452 


H 1-800-CW-CLUB-1 


Hf Visa & MasterCard; $3 Shipping Per Shieh 
ee | 


34.95 
100.00 
- 14.95 


BIG SUPPLY 

CATALOGUE 

AVAILABLE, 
JUST WRITE! 
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surfaces. A very attractive specimen of one 
of the rarest half eagles at this grade level, 
an issue which is typically seen in the VF 


Pid: IO VAN GO Oa. tei. s tethers chee 6,495 
1911-S MS-62 (NGC). Brilliant. ............. 950 
1S ESA 56 CP OGS), 3h seceennacee 419 © 


Choice 1912-S $5 
1912-S MS-63 (PCGS). Brilliant and lustrous. 
A choice specimen of an issue which is very 
elusive in higher grades. A find for the $5 


gold specialist. Just acquired. ............ 9,850 
1914 MS-63. Brilliant, lustrous. Quite rare 
SOM Csi ce nee ee 2,195 


1914 MS-63 (PCGS). Brilliant. ........ 27195 


1873-CC EF-45 (PCGS). Closed 3 (as are 
all). Lustre evident in protected areas. 


A(R Cs Cai oe PRO RIN oe OI 1,890 
1884-CC AU-50. Lustrous, brilliant.1,395 
1884-S MS-60 (PCGS). Brilliant. ........... 625 
PS OOSCG VE -OUls, Wester seco te ats 625 
CE ey eae are atasaseeta uses seboeeass Leanservees 595 
1901-S MS-61 (NGC). Brilliant. ............. 650 
1903-S MS-64 (NGC). we 2,350 


1905 MS-62 (PCGS). Well-struck, brilliant, 
and lustrous. An outstanding specimen of 
this important date, one of the most elu- 
sive of all double eagles minted during the 
final decade of the Liberty Head design. 


This & That 


BUT DO YOU HAVE TO SAY “Pretty please?” Comes the news that at the 
Towe Ford Museum, Sacramento, CA, there is a very nice Wurlitzer theatre pipe 
organ “played by computer upon visitor request.” (Pipes and Personalities, 


newsletter of the American Theatre Organ Society) 
SE, 0 Wee. 


the American Numismatic Society, New York, “returned to the study of the Nova 
Constellatio coinage, something which he had first begun nearly 40 years before. 
He felt that the best evidence now available indicates the coins should be called ‘Nova 
Constellatio’ [as they traditionally have been], not ‘Constellatio Nova’ (which was 
the clever suggestion of the late Walter Breen). He re-examined the question of the 
merchant.in New York who ordered the coppers, and he concluded that it was not 
Gouverneur Morris, as [Charles I.] Bushnell had conjectured, but rather William 


Constable.” (ANS Newsletter) Editor’s note: The term “Constellatio Nova” was in. 


use in certain quarters long before Breen was born; eg., in the American Journal 


of Numismatics, June 1867, p. 17. 


join, here is the address of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society: Send a check for 
$15 to Frank Van Zandt (secretary-treasurer), 6032 Van Zandt Road, Livonia, NY 
14487. 


Wes Ye: Ee 


exactly what has happened. “Barber Half Dollars! America’s Most Beautiful Coin” 


reads a headline in a mailing piece we received the other day from the Kennedy Mint. 


appliances and other items marked “Made in China,” perhaps more such labels in 
the market now than “Made in Japan,” “Made in Taiwan,” or “Made in South Korea.” 
Most such markings were in small print in unobtrusive places. On the other hand, 
a refreshing number of items for a change were proudly and boldly marked “Made 
in US.A.” or “Made in America.” 
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COMMEMORATIVE 
SILVER COINS 


1893 Isabella quarter 
1893 Isabella quarter. MS-65. A lustrous 
specimen of this popular early issue. 2,295 
Attractive 1893 Isabella Quarter 
1893 Isabella quarter. MS-65 (NGC). Lus- 
trous with attractive light golden peripheral 
toning. Strong eye appeal. ............... 2,295 
Lustrous Gem Isabella Quarter 
1893 Isabella quarter. MS-65 (PCGS). A 
lustrous gem. Beautifull! ......... 2,295 
1893 Isabella quarter. MS-64. A prize 
coin, lustrous and beautiful. .......... 1,050 
1893 Isabella quarter. MS-62 (NGC). Gor- 
geous light iridescent toning. ............ 395 
1900 Lafayette Dollar 
1900 Lafayette dollar. MS-65. A splendid 
gem. Rare in this high grade. ........ 8,995 
Gem 1900 Lafayette $1 
1900 Lafayette dollar. MS-65 (NGC). A 
splendid gem specimen, lustrous and 
frosty with attractive toning. A high ech- 
elon example of an issue which, when seen 
in Mint State, is usually in MS-60 to MS- 
i ie ae at oe ne ee eee at ce 8,995 
MS-64 Lafayette Dollar 
1900 Lafayette dollar. MS-64. A gem 
specimen of this scarce (in higher grades) 





PSS ee en ee ee eee 2,995 


Gorgeous 1900 Lafayette $1 
1900 Lafayette dollar. MS-64 (PCGS). Bril- 
liant with a hint of gold toning. .... 2,995 
1900 Lafayette dollar. MS-62. Brilliant. 825 


Gem Alabama Half Dollar 
1921 Alabama 2X2. MS-65 (NGC). A bril- 
liant, lustrous gem specimen of this scarce 
issue. A highly important opportunity for 
the specialist and connoisseur. Just ac- 
GHCINE Ce. ott. ac oh eee ca oeat 3,350 
1921 Alabama 2X2. MS-62. Brilliant. ..475 
1921 Alabama Plain. MS-65. Brilliant.3,250 
1921 Alabama Plain. MS-64. Brilliant. 1,095 
1936 Albany. MS-65. Brilliant. ......0...... 395 
1936 Albany. MS-64. Brilliant. ...0.0.0.0.... 265 
1936 Albany. MS-64 (PCI). Lightly toned 
pale rose. Marked “PQ” on the holder. A 


. sMEFY+ TCE SPECIMEN a. ...sectecceeeee ce 265 


1937-D Arkansas. MS-63. Brilliant 
1937-S Arkansas. MS-65. Brilliant 
1937-S Arkansas. MS-64. Brilliant 
1937-S Arkansas. MS-63. Brilliant 
1938 Arkansas. MS-65. ...............0.. 
1938 Arkansas. MS-64. ...........000- 
1938 Arkansas. MS-63. Brilliant. . 
1938-D Arkansas. MS-64 Brilliant 
1938-D Arkansas. MS63. Brilliant. 
1938-S Arkansas. MS65. Brilliant. 
BSC VAN diced ening 
1938-S Arkansas. MS-63. Brilliant 
1939 Arkansas. MS-64. Brilliant. . 
1939 Arkansas. MS-63. Brilliant. | 
BOG TATU. 5 cisco eee 
1939-D Arkansas. MS-65. Brilli 
2,100 were distributed, and few < 
asthis one today. <...c.:tscscacsest 
1939-D Arkansas. MS-64. A gem sp 
one of the lowest mintage isst 
SOROS ccc sc in kenccs eee 
1939-S Arkansas. MS-65. Brilliant. 
age TAM: 2657.00. eee 
1939-S Arkansas. MS-64. Brilliant. 
1936-S Bay Bridge. MS-65. Brillia 
1936-S Bay Bridge. MS-64. Brillia 
1936-S Bay Bridge. MS-63............ 
1935 Boone with small “1934.” \ 
1935 Boone with small “1934.” \ 
1935-D Boone with small “1934”. 
1935-S Boone with small “1934 
Brilliant. A rarity; only 2,000 we 
Tit Le nea peated APRN Ce 
1935 Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. ...... 
1935 Boone. MS-63. Brilliant. ...... 
1935-D Boone. MS-64. Brilliant. .. 
1935-S Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. ... 
1935-S Boone. MS-64. Brilliant. .... 
1935-S Boone. MS-63. Brilliant..... 
1936 Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. ....... 
1936 Boone. MS-64. Brilliant. ...... 
1936 Boone. MS-63. Brilliant. ...... 
1936-D Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. .. 
1936-D Boone. MS-64. Brilliant. . 
1936-S Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. .. 
1936-S Boone. MS-64. Brilliant... 
1937 Boone. MS-66 (PCGS). Brill 
1937 Boone. MS-65 PL (NGC). A 
mirrorlike gem. Very rare with 1 
Suriaees...0tnau dee 
1937 Boone. MS-65. Brilliant. ..... 
1937 Boone. MS-64. Brilliant. ..... 
1937 Boone MS-63. Brilliant. ...... 


170 THE OLD MERCHANTS 


VIHAPTER XIV. 


I have given sketches of merchants who have flourisii: 
ed in this city for the past hundred years, during various 
veriods from 1762 to 1863. I have had English, such 
as Gilbert & John Aspinwall, Theop. Bache, John & 
Francis Atkinson, and Josh. Waddington, Scotch, like 
Archibald Gracie, William Malcolm, Robert Lenox, 
George Douglas, Peter Bruce, William Willson, Divic 
Bethune, David Kennedy, David Hadden, George 
Laurie, John Johnston, John J. Palmer, and Andrew 
Foster. Irish, Daniel McCormack, James McBride, Do- 
minick Lynch, Henrv Laverty, Felix Ingoldsby, Saul 
Alley, James Brown, Stewart Brown, John Chambers, 
Cornelius Heeny, John Hagerty, Thomas Suifern, 
Carlisle Pollock, William Hill, Wiliam Constable, and 
John Adams. Welsh, such as Francis Lewis. German, 
such as John Jacob Astor, David Ludig, John B. Dash. 
Jacob Mark, Christian Wm. Wilmerding, Phillip & Ja- 
cob Sherred, Edward W. Laight, Clarkson Crolius, 
George Meyer, B. P. Meleck, and Peter Lorillard. 
Dutch, ancient, descended from the old Hollanders, 
who came out about 16238, such as Verplanek, Anthony 
Kiersted, Van Ranst, De Peyster, Stuyvesant; and 
more modern Dutch, such as H. A. & John G. Costar, 
J. Boonen Graves, Frederick Gebhard. Quaker Houses: 





THE OLD MERCHANTS 


OF 


EW YORK “Crry, 


WALTER BARRETT, Crier. 


~— The harvest of the river is her revenue, and she is a mart of nations, 
— Whose antiquity is of ancient days. 
— The Crowning city, whose merchants ure princes, whose traflickers 


are the honorable of the earth. 
—Asaiah xutti. 8.7, 8 


VOL. IV. 


NEW YORK: 
THOMAS R. KNOX & CO,, 
Successors to James MiLuer, 
813 BROADWAY. 

1885. 


According (o ieciers trom Berlin, the King, 
tichough fill ina weak ftate of health, is now 
itee trom his cough, and adsnits company to his 
se 

Marcu 25, 

ine city of Amfecaam having refolved by a 
majority torefrore cocse Stadtholder the com- 
mand of the garrifon atthe Hague, eleven Mem- 
Ders of the oppofite opinion have written a letter, 
avconipanied by a memorial to their Noble and 
Grout Powers,in which they avow the motives 
Oi their oppotition, The Equeftrian corps, and 
(oveey towns have undecttood this as a nosificas 
tion; but the Deputies of Derdretch, Haerlam, 
Leydea, and Gouda, have taken a copy of it to 
lay before their conftituents. Thofe cf Amfter- 
dam itfelf have taken the faid memorial ad refer- 
rndum, fothatthe matter mutt undergo another 
Javeltipation. 

The officer who commanded the prand guard, 
on Friday laft, having appeared betore the Dig- 
nity Counfellors, jultified bis conduct in fuch a 
Mannacr as to excite meiz warmeft spprobation. 

The enhappy wretch, who diftinguithed him- 
(clf by his infatuated condu@ on this eccafion, 
and who was apprenended, was condemned to 
fuller ona {caftold. His execution was fixed for 
shis day. His wife accompanied by fix children 
kneeled down to feveral of the Mayiftrartes; and 
intne name, and for the fake of whofe helplefs in- 
nocents,bezpod mercy tor her nufband; this had 
the detired cHect, every one promifedto ufe his 
tnde2vour to ebrain a pardon. This morning 
the whole gariifon was under arms, and marched 
cowards rhe piace where the lcaftold was ereGed. 
Aaun.senie crowd of people alfembled at the 
piace cf exezution ; the criminal at teagth made 
nis appearance; at the foot ol tae (caffold he was 
{topped and fentence of death was read to him, 
which was accompanied bya pardoa. Thi: cir- 
cumfaace occafioned tears of joy araoue the fur- 
rounding multitude. He is, however,to be Impt'> 
foned for life. 

Mancu 27. 

he fentence of death pailed voon Morand) 
who wasordered tor execution this dav,is chang - 
ed into imprifunment for life. A placa:thow- 
cweris publifhed, purporting thee clemency will 
nut beexcended to any.tuture difturbders of the 
pubuck oeace, 





hel ENA, [Germany|] March it. 

If pubiick tepoct is to be eredited,the Eunprefs 
of Ruta direQs ker attention towards Derbent, a 
port and fortreis fisvated upon the Cafpian Sea, 
which is, and with great reafon, confidered as the 
key tothe Perfian Empire. That this acquifition 
will Le acremoced is more probable, fince Ruflia 
full e ercifes dominios over the city of Derbent, 
Which was annexed coche Reillan Empice in the 


: Ai - 
Pol Oi eter ty, 





TOLOGNE, (Circle of the lower Rhine in 
Germany,) March 31. 
Atthe mement the pott was departing, we 


received news that a great Monarch was fo dan- 
gerou'ly ill, that his vecovery was {carcely exe 


Suppofes ro mean th2 king of Praffia, 


G HORN, (fraly) February 10. 


A memovial is circulating bere,ia which a pro- 
3 





pois: .: made for eftablifhing a. Tufcany Coinpa- 
ny, tocerry on trade with Aimerica and the In- 


cies, As this company is neither encouraged nor 
fanporred by government, it is feared thacit will 
dhare the tare of all thofe which nave wanted 
fuch feoport. 





LO OCR, 


The wade of America feems to 
Ris arrit 


February 22, 
be in a moft 


hoes te x = 


Jenloranie {bare 


Friday night. 


FepRuary 27. 

It would be wellif the American merchants 
were to treat trade with more delicacy, as itis an 
agreed point all goods expofed to publick fale 
hurc the fair trader, and might well afford a tax. 
Acprefent the tax isnot extended either to the 
produce of America or the Weit-lndies. 

Marcu 27. 

Laft night’s Gazette contains his Majefty’s 
ordec in Council, for carrying into execution the 
reyulations contained in the AmericanTrade AG, 


1 pa(led this Seffion. 


A letter trom Lifbon has the following arti- 
cle :————The General Lawrence, an Americaa 


‘weflel is arrived here from Baltimore, laden with 


wheat and flour, The Mafter fays,« Thar he 
was obliged to run into Gibralter to efcape being 
taken by the Moors,and the Governor ordered a 
frigate to convoy hiny as far asthe ccaft of Pore 
tugal ; a favour he didnot expect from chat quar- 
ter.” Hehas petitioned for a convey to fee him 
out of the reach of the Barbarians,waich is grant- 
ed, and tha Queen has ordered twomen of war 
forthat fervice. The Queen has done this, to 
encourage the Americans to bring the produce of 
their country into Portugal, particularly corn 
and flour, as thofe neceffary articies of lilz, can- 
not now be got from any other part of the world. 

Weare affured, that the College of iaydici. 
ans of London will faeediiy publish a new 
Difpenfary, a work which has long been exne4- 
ec im chatlearped bo 

The Amecican Congrefs have lately rade a 
copper coinage, which isnow Jn general circula- 
tion. One fide of tbe balf-penay bears this cist 
cular infeription, Lihertas et Julitia ; rounda’ 
centrialcypher U.S. On. the reverfe is a fun 
rifiag amicit Thirteen Siais, circularly inferi¢ed, 
Confiellatio neva, 

The fir’ money Mruck by the Congrefs in 
Americais become extzelingly {carce, and on- 
ly tobe met with inthe cabineis of the curious. 
They coined feveral pieces of pewrercf about an 


‘anch anda lialfin diamever, and ef 240 grains in 
tO § 


weight; om cue fide ot whith were infcribed, 


ia circular ring nezr the edge, the words— 





Coatnuntel Currier ete s6 and within che 
ting artfing fon, fhising upon a dial, with the 
word—fugio~at the fide of it; under which 
were the words Mind your bufinefs. On the 
reverle were 13: fmuil circies, joided together 
Ike che rings of achain, on each of which was 


in{cribed the name of fume one of the Thirteen } 


Srates. On another circular ring, within thefe 
was infcribed American Congrefs and ia 
the central (pace— We are one. 
Tati Of a tr from le crear os 2 rats 

The St. Pedro de Alcantara, a Spanith jal - 
leon, from Lima to Cadiz, with eight millions o: 
dollars on board, was ffranded at Peniche Jat 
The wind blowing off the {hore 
180 people were drowned ; it is expected the 
money and copper will be faved.” 

Extrafof a letter from Plimpton, March 7. 

** By intelligence from France, which may be 
depended upon, we learn, tht the French navy 








will confift of fixty fail of the iine ft for fea fer- 
.vice by the latter end of the ‘north, 


A letter from Algiers, dared Nov. 39, fays, 
‘On the oth of OGober laf there arrived bere a 
Spanifh brigantine from Alicant. The Comte 
D'Efpily, and the Superior of the Hofpital of 
Tunis were on board, Cn the Sta the Count 
D’Efpily obtained an audience of the Dey, and 
was very gracioufly received; but after the lcr- 


_ ter from the King of Spain was read,the Dey was 


niuch enraged. His Catholick Majefty informs 
him,that he did not inrend to make the ufua! pre- 
fents of ammunition, fhips, &c. but would give 
theamount inmoney. Tothisthe Dey would 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


[ 8 spare ia 1 ae ‘> a io a toa weer Sy | en ee 
been {ubfcribed tor tinis valuable wnititurie 
Qur young Minifer is caiied a viz 
lo the Welliminite. Sct anny he difoiy 


bai 
mate Virtue, inthe iicdis bufinels te 
maculare Wirtue, iy tre eacuuracemem vi 


ty 
Jock 


panes by gpprovisg Lotceries, he exhibits 


tive Viriwe, * Curie ca fuch virtues,” 
fays, ** thay’iluace his country,” 

The Dutch, itis tiid, have ae length cx 
edio accimmiercial treaty of alliance wi 
ceuntry, provided thar it does noe in any 
Clafii wita thofe other connedtions wh: 
States have thought i: nzeelary to make, 
are their own words; but they fhow n 
frratiett particle of desie to revive au; 
Ci. treaiies of alliance with Great- Brita, 
Ou tne Contrary, whenever our Amb: 
has mace mention of any thing of that for: 
have always kepralow’ leis almoft too h 
ating to mention thay the Dutch Gove 
nave piven ncaniwer wisiever to whe mg 
which Sir Juimes Harris delivered on his 
to the Hagve, refpeciirs sae Durch havin, 
ced thieie oid Natural aises, and joiced they 


to Fiance, 


Ot 


We hear from Phiiadcishia, thatrhere 
weie Known foeany d ‘ferent Indian naiic 
o- contederared, as have vow 
uinon agziait the United S:ac2s cf Anmoring. 
patie Inhhasiiag Bhs ital tae Ones « 


‘ ; : 

: yo RA ry an pa 

thy Crane = | Wiss kaet G 
i 


emered 


re . , ats : 
Laceatiac ard Tiiven fas, re hes WW 


1, : errand : : 
aaa ~1y allembieg cae at No fig ny Ne Ce 
P i wiejeb oe na : ae ! 
UC eee ls Cvery a AO UO tee -) leo 
‘ pa a 
te oye - 
SOM WwILs Mae 


conumence the bigodieht 
Joes, che Mokaek 
Oi this comcceracy. 
Asti 6 
The articles of coarcderstion formed iv 
Ot provinces indiuierice,whea they Hrs 
: cheir independence.ar¢ found to bes. 
tally maceduate to the tau pionofed, ina: 


- & 
Head 
2 
fan Wy 


$ rovincial off, blics gre vo; .2-- s ‘ 
proviecia: suembiies ure v5: Ped O58) TLEL Va ca 


a Gencral Congrefs. whlch is co digele a cox 
laws caicalated for the isle centinenr. 

By late advices frory Saisex it appears, 
Wore chan two hundi2d tamibes from ¢ he 
parss of falfachulents bave vere to forele iaNa 
Scotia; mott of whom are osople who took 
decided partin the late tonivit, bur who hay. 
ways felt a partiairy Lhe POvernmeEn: 
Brirais. 


Cee EE PR ee case: see 


fe a ae me ee ee = ee SO ee ee ee ee 


Nea. 


nic 





Re) meee Os Selae ee! Coie Ma a 
Mie. Russocr, 
CITIZEN of Maflachuteers, withes co 

A informed, whether we Lepiflatuee 
Rhod-lilang, have made the continental iN 
Emifion,which was illusd by that Srate,s rere 
equally wit.. {he emuilion they cre aber to iT 
If they have nos, the other Srates wir tefiv | 
fider thew as chests —-Coiciste the nation. 
ick roobers,and armed plusiserers uf thety net. 
bours. 

icishoped by every honef triend toA; 
that be wisted folly of Rarcs [flead, way ke 
warming t3 all tre other ttates to aveid, the ¢ 
gerous plan of paper mosey ! Fe | 


Kenels 
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ANECDOZE of EOI Lead, 

HIS celekiated genius was like moft oth 

geniuies, very bare of money. tle tra 
however, juit touched his book“eller furs te 
Louis, and was returning bone in bigo tpirit 
when he wae mer hy a ivrbeesee nee t : 


ae es a Ce Newsletter. 
Had this measure been adopted at an earlier day, 
immediately after the war, importation had so effectually 
drained this country of its specie, it would have been more 
honorable, more profitable, and more useful. However, 
agreeably to the old adage, it is better late than never. And 
so far as respects the coinage of copper, it is both salutary - 
and indispensably necessary. The superabundance of base 
coppers, which are sent over here by the Birmingham and 
other coiners in England and Ireland, besides being a 
disgrace to the policy of the different states, are a real injury, 
as they command away the products of the country as 
effectually as the best Johannes, guineas, or dollars, received 
from Portugal, Britain or Spain. 


SOOCOC OO 900 9000900000090 00 9900 


Gentleman's Magazine 
London, England, December 1786 


NOVA CONSTELLATIO 


Mr. Urban: Nov. 30, 


In the description of the American half-penny, p 868, no 
notice is taken of the central object, which in the plate has 
the resemblance of an eye. Might not the artist design to 
insinuate, that this new constellation of thirteen stars was 
formed by Providence? 

W. & D. 


COORG 9 COO 9000900 90000 O00 090 


The New-Haven Gazette 
New Haven, Connecticut, August 16, 1787. 


COPPER COINAGE STAMP 


On the 16th ultimo Congress resolved, That the Board of 
Treasury direct the Contractor for the Copper Coinage to 
stamp on one side of each piece the following device, viz. 
Thirteen circles linked together, a small circle in the middle, 
with the words 'United States,' and, in the center, the words, 


inter 1996 
'We are one.'--On the other side of the same piece, the 
following devices, viz a dial with the hours expressed on the 
face of it; a meridian just above; one side of which is to be 
the word, 'Fugio,' and , on the other, the year in figure, ' 
1787;' below the dial, the words, 'Mind your business. 


QO QDOOQGVOOS OOO OOOO OV OG OCOD GOOK 


Salem Mercury 
Boston, Massachusetts, November 6, 1787. 


COPPER COIN CIRCULATION 


We are informed, on authority not to be doubted , that the 
copper coin of this Commonwealth, struck by order of 
General Court, will in a very few days, be in circulation, 
when, after that time, the coinage of any other State, with 
the base metal imported from Birmingham, will not be a 
currency among us. 
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Gentleman's Magazine 
London, England, February, 1788 


NOVA CAESAREA 


Mr. Urban: Feb. 2., 


Fig 6, in your Supplement plate, is a coin of NEW JERSEY, 
one of the thirteen American states. Caesarea is the name of 
the island Jersey, and is here applied to the new colony, 
whose badge is the horse's head and plough: e pluribus 
unum, on the reverse, refers to the confederacy marked by 
the 13 stripes in the field. 
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UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


VERMONT LANDSCAPES in top grade wanted. Also 
looking for R-6 and R-7 New Jersey coppers. Lastly, looking 
for Continental "Dollar" in choice AU to MS-62, slab 
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4. Any thoughts, conjectures, or speculations, no matter how 
trivial you might think they may be. 

5. A list of your scarce Vermont pieces would make for a 
great help in determining a valid rarity. 

6. A list of any high grade pieces which you believe might be 
condition census coppers. 


I would be deeply indebted to anyone willing to forward 
any information to me. This work has been a labor of love 
and I know it will not be a profitable venture. You will be 
given a credit for your contribution. For anyone who wishes 
to remain silent on your information, holdings, or rarities, I 
sadly respect your reason for doing so. Please forward your 
replies to: Tony Carlotto, PO Box 594, Sheffield MA 01257 
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Contemporary Newspaper and Magazine Accounts 
of Coinage of the U.S. Confederation 


Wayne Homren has been doing research using old newspapers 
and magazines. He has graciously shares some of his finds with us 
(we welcome additional finds anyone may come across in the 
course of their research. Please include full bibliographic citations, 
including page numbers, so others could relocate them.): 


Gentleman's Magazine 
London, England, October 1786 


NOVA CONSTELLATIO 
Mr. Urban: Ocel7; 


Observing in your last Magazine a representation of a 
copper, the coin of the renowned Protector, I beg leave to 
transmit to the public, through the same very entertaining 
channel, a description of a halfpenny lately struck by the 
United States of America, which, although of a late date, I 
presume, be thought no less curious, being the first of the 


‘Winter 1996 30 
kind I have seen in this kingdom. Considering the principles 
that actuated the revolt of the English colonies in America, 
and that which brought about the protectorship in place of a 
royal government, the representations of the two coins 
would have been proper companions, had they met on the 
same plate, but should you favour my halfpenny witha 
place in your next, I shall esteem it no less fortunate to find 
them both in the same volume of your repository. 


lot 








ed MOTTE. . 


Origine 


On one side, encircled within a wreath of LAUREL, 
exceedingly well executed, are the letters U S in cypher, 
surrounded with an inscription, LIBERTAS ET JUSTINIA, 
date, 1785. On the reverse, in the center, 1s a 
CONSTELLATION, from which issue THIRTEEN illuminated 
RAYS, and between each ray is a small STAR, expressive of 
the THIRTEEN UNITED STATES; round these rays and the 
stars is the following inscription: NOVA CONSTELLATIO. 
The new American half-penny is in weight as three to two of 
the English coin. 


The United States, as appears by the inscription on the front 
of their coin, have erected the standard of liberty and justice. 
But, from what we have lately heard concerning American } 
politics, I fear, are known only by name throughout that | 
vast, and once flourishing, continent. WV 


Yours, &c W.B. 


P.S. It is a little remarkable that, contrary to antiquarian 
principles, and the practice of all other states and kingdoms, 
the have adopted the vowel in preference to the consonant. 
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The Centinel 
November 15, 1786 


THE ORDINANCE OF CONGRESS 


The ordinance of Congress for the establishment of a mint 
for the United States, was this day read in the Assembly. 
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ORIGIN OF WASHINGTON 1783 CENTS 


GEORGE FuLp, LM 434 


Paper read before the Educational Forum, A.N.A., Cleveland convention, 1964 


pee. the most important se- 
ries of early American coinage are 
those depicting Gen. George Washing- 
ton. Unfortunately, although there is 
a great deal of sentimental interest in 
this series, very little has been pub- 


lished on the origin, rarity, and (more . 


particularly) die variations of these 
most unusual coins. Here I present, in 
detail, the origin of the Washington 
cents dated 1783. To refresh your 
memory the following are the major 
types of this coinage: The Unity 
States cent, the double head cent, the 
military bust cent, the draped bust 
cent, and the draped bust cent with 
a button on the toga. One additional 


was not even listed in the monumental 
work of W. J. Davis on 19th Century 
English Tokens. After a great deal 
of study under high powered magnifi- 
cation, we discovered that the under- 
type token read I. WALKER, FLIMBY 
PARK COLLIERY. Fortunately, this un- 
der-type token was listed as No. 70 
in the colliery section of Davis and 
Water’s book on tickets and passes3., 
A rubbing was in the British museum. 
The National Coal Board of England 
informs us that John Walker did not 
purchase the Flimby Park mine in 
Wales until 18024, This colliery token 
was struck about 1815, as other pieces 
in this series had their origin about 





The Flimby Park token. 


piece, that is, the Georgius Triumpho 
cent, dated 1783, could be mentioned. 
However, this piece, we believe, is part 
of the so-called bungtown series and 
will be discussed separately. 

With only one glaring exception in 
the literature! everyone has taken for 
granted that these pieces were of a 
contemporary nature, probably struck 
before 1790. 

In tracing this series, the first im- 
portant clew was a 1783 draped bust 
piece overstruck on an English token. 
We acquired this piece from the Brand 
collection about 5 years ago, after it 
had been in the two famous collections 
of John G. Mills and Richard Winsor?. 
When we obtained this piece we no- 
ticed it was an early die state of the 
draped bust cent. Naturally, we as- 
sumed it to be struck over one of the 
English tokens of the Conder period 
of 1786 to 1798, but after searching 
every available catalog, we could find 
no trace of such a token struck in that 
period. In fact, the under-type piece 
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this time. Thus, the early die state of 
the draped bust Washington token 
must have been struck at a later pe- 
riod. Faced with this information, we 
decided to see if this could be con- 
firmed by other data. Before continu- 
ing, we should mention that the Wash- 
ington pieces dated 1791, 1792, 1793, 
and 1795 definitely were struck when 
dated. Among other things, some are 
illustrated and described in English 
books and listings published in the 
1795 to 1801 period5. Notably, the 1783 
coinage is nowhere mentioned in any 
literature before 1850. The following 
points can support the contention of 
when the 1783 pieces were made: 


1. No portrait of Washington, of the 
type shown on these 1783 pieces, was 
available in 1783. 


2. The word “cent” was not con- 
ceived or used for coinage until 1786. 
Jefferson in 1784 proposed to the Con- 
tinental Congress the use of the deci- 
mal coinage system, but the word 
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76 AMERICAN COINAGE. 


a half in diameter. Obverse, a dial, and the motto 
Minp your Business,’ beneath; legend, ContTINENTAL 
Curency, 1776, and in another ring within, a meri- 
dian sun, with the word FuGio: reverse, a circle 
formed by thirteen small rings, with the names of 
the states inscribed on them; ona ring within this 
circle, AMERICAN CoNnGREss,- and in the center, WE 
ARE ONE. In another variety of the same coin, one 
letter R is added in the word “currency,” and “Kg 
fecit”’ is added in the inner circle. On the reverse, 
Amer” Congress, instead of “American Congress.” 
There is no reference to these pieces in the journals 
of congress, but the description corresponds very 
nearly with that ordered by congress in 1787. Bishop 
Watson must be in error in supposing the American 
congress issued it.” 

1778 A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a bust; 
legend, Non. Depen—peNS Stratus: reverse, a full 
length figure of an Indian seated on a globe, with a 
girdle about his loins. In his right hand, which is 
extended, he holds a branch of tobacco ; his left 
hand rests on a shield, on which is the American 
flag and sword, crossed, and the fleur de lis of France ; 
legend, America. [Exergue, 1778.° 

1783 <A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, an eye, 

1 Probably a suggestion of Franklin. See Diplomatic Correspond- 


ence of the American Revolution, vol. 3, p. 107, and l’ranklin’s 
works, v. 8, page 384. 


2 See Chemical Essays, vol. 4, p. 136. 


3 See Norton’s Literary Letter, No. 2. 
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with rays diverging from it, around which isa circle 
of thirteen stars; legend, Nova CONSTELLATIO: re- 
verse, a wreath, encircling the letters U. 8.; legend, 
Lipertas ET Justitia. 1788. There are several vari- 
eties of this piece. They were frequently struck 
over other coppers. 

1783 A brass piece, size of acent. Obverse, a laureated 
head; legend, WASHINGTON & INDEPENDENCE, 1783: 
reverse, a wreath, within which the words ONE CENT; 
legend, Unity StarEs or AMERICA. Exergue, ;45- 

1783 <A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, same as 
the last: reverse, a figure of Liberty seated, in her 
right hand an olive branch, and in her left a staff, 
surmounted bya liberty cap; legend, UNITED STATES. 

1783 A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a bust 
in military costume; legend, WasnineTon & INDE- 
PENDENCE, 1783: reverse, same as the last. 

1783 J. Chalmers, a silversmith or watchmaker, of 
Annapolis, Md., issued money in 1783. The pieces 
bearing his name, consist of a shilling, six pence and 
three pence ; the former equal in value to the Mary- 
land state currency, and the six pence and three 
pence proportionably valued. The undertaking 
proved unprofitable to him, and he shortly discon- 
tinued it. The obverse side of the shilling bore a 
wreath, encircling two clasped hands; legend, I. 
CHALMERS, ANNAPOLIS: reverse, a figure of a serpent, 
and beneath, two birds with a branch in their beaks; 
legend, 8 One SuILuine, 8, 1783. (Pl. 2, fig. 6.) 

1785 <A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, an eye, 
with rays diverging from it, around which a circle 
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of thirteen stars ; legend, Nova CONSTELLATIO: re. 

verse, a wreath encircling the letters (in scrip) U 

5; legend, Liserras er Justitia. 1785. 

A copper piece, size of a cent, Obverse, an Indian 
standing beside a pedestal, his right foot resting on 
@ crown, an arrow in his right hand; a bow in his 
left and a quiver on his back ; legend, Iniica Ty. 
RANNIS AMERICANA: reverse, a constellation of thir- 
teen stars, with rays diverging; legend, ConrepEra- 
TIO, 1785. 

1785 A gold piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a female 
seated on a box of merchandise, her right hand ex- 
tended and suspending a pair of scales, in her left a 
staff with a flag partially unfurled, and a liberty cap 
at the top; legend, Immunn COLUMBIA, exergue, 1785: 
reverse, an eye, with rays diverging, and surrounded 

no, bY thirteen stars; legend, Nova ConsreLLatio, 

1785 A silver piece, same as last. 

A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, the letters 
U.S. A., the 8. which is larger than the other letters, 
extends partially across them: reverse, thirteen 
bars, parallel to each other. There is barely a pro- 
bability that this piece was struck in 1786. 

1786 The same, reduced to the size of a half cent. 

1786 <A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a female 
figure seated, her right hand extended and suspend- 
ing a pair of scales; in her left a staff with a flag 
partially unfurled, and surmounted with a liberty 
cap; legend, Immunis COLUMBIA, exergue, 1786: re- 
verse, a shield, Same as on the New Jersey cent ; 


1785 


1786 
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d, KE PLURIBUS Unum. A pattern supposed to 
ee Leen struck by Col. Reed, of Uxbridge. 
pee piece, size of a cent. Obverse, a bust 


-or 


178 racing the right, probably intended for Washington ; 
a : 


legend, NON VI VIRTUTE VICI: reverse, a female figure 
i A ieee the right, in her right hand a staff 
Pca by a liberty cap, her left hand extended 
and holding a pair of scales; legend, NEO-KBORACEN- 
sis. Exergue, 1786. (PI. 4, fig. 3.) ud 
A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, : ae 
facing the right, in Roman armour, BS : aur 
wreath; legend, * Nova * Eporac *: Se a 
fomale figure seated, facing the left, holding in 7 
right hand a sprig of laurel, and in her lett as ie 
surmounted by a cap of liberty, at her side a mes 
with the arms of the state; legend, * Virt. Ev. Lin. *. 
dxergue, 1787. (PI. 4, fig. 1.) i. 
ae tk ane heey size of a cent. Obverse, an Indian 
chief, with a tomahawk in his right hand and a bow 
in his lett, a quiver with arrows on his back; legend, 
Liner Natus Liserratem Drrenpo*: reverse, the 
arms of the state of New York; legend, EXCELSIOR. 
Exergue, 1787. (PI. 4, fig. 2.) 
1787 A copper piece, size of a cent. Obverse, same a 
the last: reverse, an eagle proper on a half globe ; 
legend, Neo Exoracus, 1787, Exceisior. (PI. 4, fig. 4.) 
‘The four specimens last described, are commonly 
called the New York tokens, and were struck, of 
course, without the authority of law. No enactment 
in relation to coinage was ever made by the state of 
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An Historical Account of Pie Ree 
Coinage. ne G 


(Albany 1858) Large Paper Edition 
with original leather and mottled 
paper cover, original marbled end 


papers, gold edged top leaves, and 
silk bookmark. 


Very rare. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


sity. It gave the coup de grace to a custom, which was 
not merely broken itself, but had brought on whole Proy- 
inces much suffering, with less relief, even before the 
Revolutionary contest. 

* While the Constitution was under deliberation in a 
Convention of Massachusetts, the eyes of the rest of the 
nation were directed towards them, and waited with 
strong solicitude the result of their debates. A reason for 
this was, that there were several parties among our people, 
who, it was apprehended, would not come to a conclusion 
either safe for themselves or the country. They were 
classified as follows :—One, who occupied lands in Maine 
without legal authority; another of the late insurgents and 
their advocates; a third, urgent for bills of credit and 
tender laws; and a further, on whom hope rested for 
good, who were supporters of equitable government. But 
among such conflicting elements, there was a_ greater 
proportion of true patriotism, which preponderated over 
the rest, and ratified the Magna Charta of our free institu- 
tions. 

About this time the copper coin, ? ordered from the mint 
of our Commonwealth, begins to be issued. It is familiar 
with the earliest remembrances and enjoyments of many, 
who yet survive. On one face of it, is the American 
eagle, having in the right talon a bundle of arrows, and, 
in the left an olive branch, the emblems of defence and 
peace ; also, a shield on its breast, inscribed with the word 
“cent,’’ being mostly encircled with letters of ““Massachu- 
setts,” and having at the bottom, the date of its emission, 
1788. On the other face an Indian of full length, with 
his bow and arrow, though much improved in his personal 
appearance, considering his rude outlines on the first seal 
of our Colony—with a star, denoting this State, near his 
forehead, and a circumscription of the word, ‘Common- 
wealth.” 


1Pitkin’s United States. with the words, ‘Nova Constellatio, 
*A copper coin had been current aroundthem. On the other,a Lae 
of the succeeding representations :— wreath, with “U. S.”’ in the middle, 


On one side, a meridian sun in the — surrounded chiefly with * Libertas, 
middle, skirted with thirteen stars, Justitia,” and “1783.” 
and another out of their circular line, 


ty 


~ 


-Ali these proceedings were, of course, una@er tne Conyeaerdiion, Wii 1aSteG On 


1778 to'1787. An article in that compact provided as follows: “The United States, 
in Congress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating: 
the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, or by that of tho respective. 


States.” Some of the States issued copper coins during that period. How long they 


_**‘eontinucd current cannot be stated; but at. this day, those of them that remain, aro 
2 an the custody of coin-collectors. The cent of Massachusetts varies ‘in weight from ° 
| 148 to 16% grains; the New Jersey piece, 128 to 154 grains; the Connecticut coin 


is the most irregular, varying from _96. to 144 grains. ‘Tho Vermont cent of EKUaGs 


merece Samaras ee : fe 
weighs about 110 grains. | ‘There are also other varieties, ‘particularly, ‘the “ Nova 


Scene” of thirteen stars, and another piece with the same significant number 


[of ees conjoined, both of which were coined in Massachusetts‘f 0 
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Lhe Constitution of 1787 arrested all theso Tocal | issues, and vested tho | right’ of. 
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September 23, 1995 


Eric P. Newman 

Eric P. Newman Numismatic Education Society 
6450 Cecil Avenue 

St. Louis MO 63105 


Dear Eric, Ps—Newnan;— 


Cteething — prrblens will 


hen let wetting poryeem) 


TELEPHONE 


C212) 234 "31310 


I am sure you already have us all beat in terms of the citation indices, but 
just for the record, here is another one for you. 


I have also looked into the POPOLUS question. The Oxford Latin Dictionary 
provides only one citation with that particular spelling - to an inscription 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 1.582, line 14; photocopies enclosed 
herewith. This inscription may, however, be in a peculiar dialect; I note 
that the commentary makes a reference to Mommsen’s Die unteritalienische 
Dialekte, which I have not had a chance to look at. On the other hand, Lewis 
and Short is quite emphatic about it: "also spelt POPOLUS," they say, but 
they only give a citation to an inscription too. I think that in the best 
authors POPULUS is preferred, but how can one tell from the manuscript 
tradition? I did ask Alan and looked in Du Cange, the major dictionary for 
mediaeval Latin, but Du Cange does not provide variant spellings; he only 
has POPULUS. Of course, the modern Italian word is "popolo." It sounds 
like an Italianism; someone who was letting his Italian influence his Latin. 
One cannot say outright that it is wrong, however. On the other hand, in 
the 1780s Mommsen was not yet born, so we did not have all these 
inscriptions to look at, and did not yet realize that there might be 
evidence indicating that POPOLUS could be right after all. 


One thing I find very peculiar is the use of the expression NOVA EBORACA on 
both the coppers and the Brasher doubloon. I was always taught that the 
name for New York was neuter, not feminine: the correct form is NOVUM 
EBORACUM. And then there is the problem of INDE ET LIB, which is either bad 
Latin, or, if you accept Breen’s argument, not Latin at all, but perfectly 
good French. 


All the best, 






Jo M. Kleeberg 
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See eee eee AT 
Ep. 1, 6. 
populodsus, 4, um, adj. (1. populus), 
unding in people, populous, numerous 
(post-class.): gens populosa, App. Flor. 
Pp. 342: furnilia, id. M. 5, p. 162; Briareus 
Populoso corpore, Sid. Carm. 15,27.—Comp.: 
populosior globus Veg. Mil. 3,19 Jin. —Sup.: 
insula populosissiina, Sol. 52. 

- Populus (contr. POPLVB, Inscr. Co- 
lumo. Rostr. in Corp. Inscr. Lat. 195, 17, 
Plaut. Am. prol. 102; 1, 1, 103; id. Aut 
2, 4, 6; id. Cas. 3, 2, 6 et suep. — Also 
writ LV8, Corp. Inscr. 

Al; nom. plur. poploe, 
p. MOIL; v. piluin 


7/1. | oe, ae Bi, Fulg. Myth. 1, 24; 
la, Stat. $.3, | sid. 
Tos. & 167.—’ 


ymetti, apis, 


or}, a laying 
lion (poet. ), 
jatibus agri, 
re populati- 


Jus), a poplar 


as of or be: 
Us, Enn. ap. 
YahL): fron- 
a0 ap. Plin, 
23; umbra, 
‘c. Oet. 1641, 
(2. populus. 
’adus, whose 
') Am. 2,17, 














- . Sal. ap. Fest. 
hoe) (from root ple- 
of pleo; y. plenus), §, m., a ih ag the peo- 
ie FLA A. In gen (Cf. : gens, na- 
tio): res publica res Populi; populus autem 
non omnis hominum coetus yodue modo 
congregatus, sed coetus multitudinis juris 
consensu et utilitatis communione 60Cia- 
tus, Cic. Rep. 1, 25, 39: populus Romanus, 
id. Phil. 6, 5, 12: ¢xspectabat populus, Enn. 
ap. Cic. Div. 1, 48, 107 (Ann. v. 90 Vahl): 
| téne magis salyum populus velit an UpU- 
‘ium tu, Hor. Ep, 1 16, 27: cascl populi La- 
tint, Enn.ap. Varr. J. 1. 7,§ 28 MGll (Ann. v. 
24 Vahl.): hi popull: Atellani, Calatini, etc., 
Liv, 22 61 fjn—B Esp. ] The people, opp. 
to the Senate, in the formu & Senatus popu- 
lusque Romanus (abbreviated 8. P. Q. R.), 





iplifugta. 

(ter written 
@ decree of 
aisi popull 
‘Rep. 1, 27, 
to in patri- 
5: scituin 


0pulor], to 







0, 6, 16, § 47.—Plur. 
b0W, Phacdr. 2, 4, 15. 
POrCcco (POKXI, acc. to Charis. p. 217 Fr. 
Without any example), 2, v. a. (porro-arceo}, 
lo keep off, keep back, to hinder, restrain 
(ante-class.): porcet (uoque dictum ab an- 
tiquis quasi porro arcet, Paul. ex Fest. p. 15 
MAIL; porcet signiticat probibet, Non. 159, 
33: non to porro procedere porcent, Lucil 
ap. Non. 160, 9: civium porcet pudor, Enna, 
ap. ib. 160, 6 (Trag. v. 369 Vabl. ), Varr. ap. ib, 
160,8; Pac. und Att. ap. ib. } , 4 and 6. 
porcétra, 4¢, £ [porca), a sow that has 
once littered, Meliss. up. Gell. 18, 6, 4. 
porcilaca °r porcillaca, ae, /,, for 
portulaca, purslain, Plin. 20, 20, 81, § 210. 
t porcilia, a0, /- (porca}, a young sow, 
Inscr. Fratr. Arv. ap, Marin. po 41, lin. 22; 
cl Not, Tir. 167. 
+ porciliaéris, ©, adj. (porcilia), of or 
onying lo @ young sow: extae, [uscr. 
Fratr. Arv. ap. Mario. n. 41, lin. 13. 
+ porcinarium, |i, n. [porcus), a pig- 
sly: Lowoppeciov, borcinarium, Gloss, Gr. 
la 


* porcinarius, fi, m. [id }, a pork- 
seller, Pluut. Capt. 4, 3, 5. 

rcinus, 4, um, adj. [id }. I, Lit, 

ofa » hog's, swine's: polimenta, Plaut. 

Men. 1, J, 2s: Vox, Sen. Ira, 2, 12: pu- 

inch, Pelr, Frag. 35: Cary, porcina, Vuly. 


» the litter of wa wild 



















Saep.; cf: et patres in populi fore potestate, | 2 Mace. 6, 18. —B, Subst: porcina, ae, 
| Agrorum, | Liv. 2 56,— Opp. to the plebs: non enim JS. (8c. Caro), swine's flesh, pork, Plaut. Capt. 
Ir). popull, sed piebis eum (tribunum) magistra- | 4, 4,69; Cael Aur. Acut. 1, 11, 5. — JI, 
| Populus], | tum esse, Liv. 2,56: utea res populo plebi. | Tra DBE, tu mili. lang. :; porcinum caput, 
R. R. 5, 8; | que Romanae bene eventret,Cic. Mur.1,1.— | a swine’s Acad, a wedye shaped order of bat- 
» CL popu- | 3, Rarely for plebs, the popailace: dat po- | tle, Veg. Mil 3, 19 sin 

ulus, dat gratus eques, dat tura senatus, Porcius, 1, m™.; Porcia, ao, f,, the 
1} of pop- art. 8, 15, 3; urbanus, the citizens (OPP. | name vf a Roman gens. The most cele- 
, 6, 32 to the military), Nep. Cim. 2, 1.— JY, | brated ure, A, M. Porcius Cato Censorinus, 

Transf. J, 4 region, district, regarded | of Major, the severe censor, whose life was 
ulor] (she as inhabited: frequens cultoribus alius PO- | wrilten by Nepos, and for whom “Cicero 
n), a sur. | PUlus, Liv. 21, 34,1 (ef. Gr. dnuos).—2, A | named his Essay on Olid Age, Nep. Cato, 1 
“n. 3, 11g. | Mulitude, host, crowd, throng, yreat num. 6qq.; Clic. Rep. 1, 1.— RB, M. Porcius Cato, 

Civ. Dei. ber of persons or things (poet. and in POSt- | the younger, called Uticensis, because of his 
"| Aug. prose): ratis populy peritura recepto, SJumvous death at Utica, Sall. Cat 52,1; Cic. 
eae rg 1. @. with the | ieee multitude of passengers, | “Att 12, 12, 1.—€, In fem., Porcia,'a sister 
“opuld- Luc, 3, 665; ratrui, Ov. H. 14,115; in tan- of the younger Cato, wife of Domitius Ahe- 
rum, th to populo silerj Ser potuit, Juse. nobarbus, Cio, AW 13, 37; 3, 48.— Hence, 
how the) 10, 1: sororum, Ov. H. 9, 52: A »p. May, i ulm, adj., of or belonyin 
.— Form | p. 804: apum, Col. 9, 13, 12: populus toti- Hop wee antag Ant ane o the aii ‘ 
° ) < Aer ’ « ° 1 & pp rae | 
ont: | dem imaginum, Plin. 33,9, 45, § J); Sen. | tritune P. Porclus Iaeca, Liv. 9, 10; Wic. 
opulonii, | Q N. 1, 5; spicarum, Pall. 7, 2: Scelerum, | Ray Perd. 4,12; ld. Verr. 2, 6, 64, § 183; 
Onlen- | Sid. Ep. 6, 1 fin. concursus in forum po- | st Gg 61, 40; basilica, named after the ed. 
pulonia, | puii, oe? 7, ee Col et eats | der Cato, Liv. 89, 44 
open street (poet.): omnis semminas ~ any: shouthe 

wow janua frontis, E quibus haec soputins bDeC- reula, pene es orcad, . : ie toe, 
20pulo, | 1,4. at illa Larem, Ov. F. 1. 136. Vs for porcella, Plaut Mil. 4, 2, 68, ; 
geen . Populus, if (root pamp-, pap-, to| : Linh nectar rapt (porculue), swine, 
y waste | Swell; Lat. papula, papilia, painpinus), a ba cal oa See (Glove wares 
il, plun- | Poplar, poplar-tree, Plin. 16, 23, 35, 4 85;| porculator, oris, a : 
as di. 16, 18, 31, § 77; 17, 11,15, § 78: Ov. H. 5, | Young swine, w swine-breeder, Varr. R. R 2, 
or: Ro. | 27; sacred to Hercules’ Verg. E. 7, 61; Ov. | 4,15 Col. 1 pruef. ag 1, ee Id 
m ‘urit, | H- 9% 64; Plin. 12, 1, 2,63; alba, the sil- | - porculétum, |, n. [porca, -), @ fle 

90, 29: | Yer-Poplar, Hor, ©. 2,'3. 9, divided into beds, Pin. 17, 22, 35, § 171. 

10, 33:| por, for puer, i. ¢. eervus ; e.g. Marcl-/ porcalus, |, m. dim. (porcus). I, Lit, 
6: arya | Por, Lucipor, etc., 1. e. servus Marci, etc, | a young swine, young piy, a porker, pork. 
80, om, | Prisc. &6—Thus also pora for puera, {. e. a Plaut, Men, 2, 2, 36; fa. Rud. 4, 4, 126. 
» 17, 16; | Serva, Inscr. Rein. Class. 17, n. 130, Gell. 4, 11, 6—J], Transe A, Porculus 
|, 23 fin. - po ae, 7. {porcus), a JSemale | marinus, @ sea- » Porpotse, Plin. 9, 15, 17, 
in part. | swine; a sow, Cato, R. RK 134; Pall. 3, 96 — | § 45. 7 4 hook in a wine- or oil-press 
1m, Pac, | By poet. license for a male swine, a boar, | Cato. RK. I 2 : 
perunt, | Verg. A. 8, 641 Serv,; cf. Quint. 8, 3, 19:|  porcus, |, m. (cf Gr. wépwos, Varr. 
i popu- tenera, Juv. 2, 86. I, 1. 5, § 97 MOL; Uimobr. purka, O. H. 
.1,527.| 9. porca, ae, 7. (cf. 0. H. Germ. furh, | Germ. farah). JY. Lit, a tame swine, 
Om ira} Germ: Furche; Engl. furrow), the ridge be. | 4 e pig: sunt dom! agul, et porci sa- 
* POPU | tween two furrows, a balk (Cf. lira), Varr, LL, | (rea, Plaut. Rud. 4, 6, 4: villa abundat por. 
r. 2 3, | 5,§39 Mill. ; id. R. R.1, 29° Col. 11,8, 44, | Co, haedo, agno, gullind, etc, Cic. Sen. 16, 
* atque | FB, In Spain, a measure of land, Col. 5,1, 5,.| 56; Mart. 8, 7 1; Haha ay, aon er: 
a TN P orcarlus, 4, um, adj. [porcus, porca}:| C08, Aer; pigs, Varr. , 4. 13: porcy 
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$82 (= 197] tabula ahenea Latinam ex altera parte, ex allera Oscain legem habens; rep. a. 4794 in vico Lucaniae, olim Oppido, nunc 





dicto, unde Bantia antiqua, cuius nomen tenet S. Maria dé Bansi, distat lapide octavo, Est in museo Neapolitano, empta d. 26 mensis 
a. 1794, nisi quod interiit particula v. 2—4 in. continens (a), olim in museo asservata; item alterum frastum ad vy. 24—32  pertinens (e 
academiae Herculanensi venale oblatum statimque sed perfunctoria opera ab Avellinio descriptum esset, postea non comparuit. — Acd 
acris vices enarravit Mommsen die unterital. Dialekle p. 150 sq., ef. Corp. IX p, 43 n. 446 add. p. 669. ; 
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fab. XIX ad aes, quantum superest, sed frustulum d parum emen- buch der osk.-umbr. Dialekte p. 130. — Latinam legem tractaverur 
(oss fragmentum aliquanto correctius ibid. suppl. XCYII g), frag- ling funfsekn Urkunden p. 44 sq., Klenze |. c. p. 1—24, Puchta A 
p@ ad fidem tabulae Rosinianae; fragmentum e non nisi typis Schriften p. 269 sq., Kirchhoff! lc. p. 90—97, Huschke Michter 
we et ab Avellinio Bull. Nap. n. LYL a. 4 p. 27 sq. Partem super- Jahrb. XT (1842) p. 294 sq., Multa p. 251. Textam repetiverun 
§ Perngoovit Hiilsen. — Ediderunt primus a. 4795 Marini drv. p. 570, Garrucci 912, Schneider dial. Ital. exempla sel. p. 27 un. 292, 





Bovial diss. issgog. (1797) tab. VI pleniorem additis frustulis wie calal. mus. Neap. iscr. greche ed italiche p. 44 n. 155°, Bruns 
depo Avellino |. c. editis duobus fragmentis novis (de); denique p. 53 b..9, Girarditextes * p. 30 nm. 4. 
Duwhr. f. gesch. Kechtswissenscha/t XU p. 363, unterital, Dia- { EQVE PROV hodie cernitur dimidiatis neque satis certis litte 


oe buius voluminis ed. 1 |. c., a quo pendent recentiores. — 2.3. 4 quae sola nituntur Rosinii tabula, inclinatis dantur litt 
4 wot in Oscam legem permulti: Klenze philolog. Abhandlungen 


: Kirchhotf! das Stadtrecht von Bantia Berlin 1853, L. Lange die 
Me femhrift der tabula Bantina Gottingen 1853 (= Kl. Schriften I 
MA, Muschko osk. Sprachdenkm. p. 58 sq., Mulla p. 61 sq., Breal 
We be woo, ling. IV (1884) p. 384sq., Jordan Bezzenbergers Beitr. VI 
108 0q., Moralli archivio giuridico LUE (1894) p. 74sq., Mohl 


a ls thronologic du latin ae Ns Paris 1899 p. 440 sq.; Bticheler 
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(20 VE Qvis tabula Ritschelii et aes teste Hiilseno, vt Qvis 
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of a Shared Heritage,” Numismatist, XCVI (1983), 240-241; and {John J. Ford, Jr.}, 
—<— interview in Coin World, January 9, 1980. 

8. The two main features of the obverse design—the eye of Providence and the 
circle of stars—first appeared together on the $40 Continental currency note emitted in 
April 1778 that has been attributed to Francis Hopkinson. A closer approximation of 
the design as it was to emerge in 1783, in which the eye was surrounded by a ring of 
stars, surfaced on the standard of Pulaski’s Legion that same year. The eye of Provi- 
dence had entered American iconography in 1776 through suggestions made by Pierre 
Eugéne Du Simitiére for the great seal of the United States and was included in the final 
design of the seal adopted in 1782 (see Paul G. Sifton, “A Disordered Life: The Ameri- . 
can Career of Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére,” Manuscripts, XXV [1973], 240-241). The 
motto “Nova Constellatio” had its roots in the congressional resolution of June 14, 
1777, which provided for a Continental flag with 13 stars, ona field of blue, “represent- 
ing a new constellation.” For the argument that Hopkinson was the probable designer 
of the Nova Constellatio coins, and for an explication of the powerful sentiments of 
perpetual Continental unity the circular Nova Constellatio design evoked, see Madaus, 
“Nova Constellatio,” 238-246; for the Pulaski standard, see also Edward W. Richard- 
son, Standards and Colors of the American Revolution (Philadelphia, 1982), 52—55., 87, 193; 
However, the design is actually less overtly nationalistic than that on the Continental 
coins of 1776 with their linked chains and the mottoes “AMERICAN CONGRESS” and 
“WE ARE ONE?” (see note 4 above and sources cited there). Significantly, an oval of 13 
six-point stars appeared on the first notes of the Bank of North America. See Newman, 
Early Paper Money, 312. 

9. The use of “U-S” rather than the United States of America as a national identifi- 
cation was not applied to later American coins. On the significance of the themes of 
liberty and justice (which do not seem to have been used on earlier coins or notes) in the 
major documents emanating from the Office of Finance, see RM to the President of 
Congress, July 29, 1782, and January 24 and March 8, 1783. A justice mouf previously 
appeared only on a Continental currency note produced in 1779, featuring a scale and 
the motto “FIAT JUSTITIA” (see Newman, Early Paper Money, 44). Although the 
legend “LIBERTY” and the head of the goddess of liberty predominated on later 
American coins, the reference to justice disappeared. A suggestion to incorporate a 
female figure of justice with the motto “To all their due” on copper coins was rejected 
by the Senate in January 1792. See Taxay, U.S. Mint and Coinage, 59—60. 

10. For the committee, see the manuscript endorsement above. Their meeting with 
the Financier is recorded in the Diary of April 25. 

11. On July 23, 1783, Gorham, Ellsworth, and Hemsley were dropped and Stephen 2 
Higginson of Massachusetts, James Duane of New York, and James Madison of Vir- 
ginia were added to the committee. See JCC, XXIV, 273, and n., 487; Gouverneur 
Morris to William Hemsley, April 30, and notes. 

12. See Diary, August 19 and 30, 1783. Not unul February 12, 1784, did Congress 
again mention the coinage plan. On that day Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson 
wrote Thomas Fitzsimons, chairman of the last committee to consider RM’s proposal, 
that he had neither reported nor returned the Financier’s communications. Fitzsimons 
transmitted the papers to Thomson on March 30, 1784 (see Burnett, ed., Letters, Vit, 
438 and n.). The subsequent history of the coins is mysterious. Jefferson received 
specimens in RM’s letter of May 1, 1784, and turned them over to Secretary of Congress 
Charles Thomson on May 11, recording their value as “1.8 D” (1,800 units). Two of the 
extant Nova Constellatio coins have been traced to Thomson’s heirs, who found them in 
a hidden drawer in his desk. The others appear much later in numismatc collections, 
with their previous whereabouts undocumented. See Jefferson Papers, VII, 192n.; Wal- 
ter Breen,“A Coiner’s Caviar”: Walter Breen’s Encyclopedia of U.S. and Colonial Proof Coins, 
1722-1977 (New York, 1977), 7-8; and the most up-to-date account by John J. Ford, 
Jr., in Con World, January 9, 1980. The fate of the dies and machinery has not been 
ascertained. 

13. See the documents cited in notes 13, 25, and 30 to RM to the President of 
Congress, January 15, 1782 (first letter). 

14. JCC, XXVII, 404. However, Congress postponed action unul the following year. 
On Jefferson’s objections to the complexities of the Morrises’ coinage system, the alter- 
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nate decimal plan he suggested based on the Spanish dollar, and his role in later 
congressional action, see the headnote to RM to the President of Congress, January 15, 
1782 (first letter); and Jefferson Papers, VII, 150—160, 189-193. 

15. In 1791—1792, as asenator from Pennsylvania, RM chaired the Senate committee 
responsible for drafting the bill for establishing a mint, and was involved in the produc- 
tion of controversial sample coins featuring the bust of George Washington for the 
consideration of Congress. See Taxay, U.S. Mint and Coinage, 57-59; and Walter Breen, 
“The United States Patterns of 1792,” Coin Collector’s Journal, XX1 (1954), 10-13. 

16. States which minted copper coins between 1776 and 1788 were New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. Vermont, which did not be- 
come a state unul 1791, produced coppers dated 1785-1788, some of which borrowed 
their reverse design from the obverse of the Nova Constellatio coins without the motto. 
See Q. David Bowers, The History of United States Coinage As Illustrated by the Garrett 
Collection (Los Angeles, 1979), 137-156; and, on the private issues, Eric P. Newman, 
“The Source of the Nova Constellatio Copper Coinage,” Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine, 
XXVI (1960), 6-8. 

By 1785 Gouverneur Morris had also proposed a design for a gold “crown” with an 
Indian standing on a crown and the motto “Manus inimica Tyrannis.” Patterns based 
on this design were produced the same year in Birmingham, England. The reverse of 
these patterns had designs similar to a portion of the great seal of the United States, 
consisting of a circle enclosing 13 stars, surrounded by a radiant sun, along with the 
motto “confederatio.” The latter design had appeared in May 1785 on a congressional 
report written by Hugh Williamson. See JCC, XXVIII, 358; and Taxay, U.S. Mint and 
Coinage, 22—23. 

17. Benjamin Dudley made dies for coins produced in New Jersey, and both Jacob 
Eckfeldt and his son Adam Eckfeldt (1769-1852) were later employed in minting the 
nation’s coins. Francis Hopkinson did not live to become director of the United States 
mint as RM had promised; instead the post went to David Rittenhouse, another con- 
tributor to currency designs and consultant to Dudley on the machinery for the mint. 
On Jacob Eckfeldt’s later work for the United States mint, see Stewart, History of U. S. 
Mint, 81-83. Adam Eckfeldt was associated with the United States Mint from its incep- 
tion, contructing machines and tools for coin production. Named Chief Coiner in 1814, 
he worked there until his retirement in 1839. James Ross Snowden, A Description of the 
Medals of Washington; of National and Miscellaneous Medals; and of other Objects of Interest in 
the Museum of the Mint (Philadelphia, 1861), 194-195. For Dudley’s later activities, see 
Breen,“A Coiner’s Caviar,” 7. On the appointment of a director of the mint, see Hopkin- 
son to Jefferson, May 12, 1784, Jefferson Papers, VII, 245—247n.; and Taxay, U.S. Mint 
and Coinage, 67-68. 

18. “Specimen” in PCC copy. 


Report to Congress on the Memorial 
of John Kirk 


[Office of Finance, April 23, 1783]! 

The Superintendant of Finance to whom was referred the Memo- 
rial of John Kirk? begs Leave to report, 

That admitting the facts set forth in the Memorial to be true it 
appears that Rum was taken from him for the public Use the Value of 
~ which was a certain Sum in the then current Paper Money and that 
this Money and other Paper Money were invested in the Purchase of 
Bills from Genl. Lincoln. It appears therefore that the original Claim 
of the Memorialist was adjusted and that his only Claim now must be 
on the Bills of Exchange. It appears further that the Memorialist is 
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92 COLONIAL COINS. 


That represented by figure 4, plate 9, is also of aa it j is in the cabinet of Josey | 
J. Mickley, Esq., of this city, and is very rare. — : 4 

The Inst described —to be found in Plate IX., figure Ini of gold, and isinthe & 
United States Mint of Philadelphia. | 

These coins were also struck off in brass. Of the silver, there are specimens in 7 
different collections of coins in New York and Boston; those of copper are common. 
They were undoubtedly gotten up in England, with special reference to being circulated 
in this country, and we have no doubt, relative to their being an American enterprise. 
The U. S., prominent upon the reverse, does not give them aclaim to have been ot 
home manufacture. 

They were a success, being extensively circulated throughout the country at that 


time; but by whom issued, has ever remained a mystery. Mr. Felt, who possessed 


unusual facilities, and improved them, for investigating the currency of Massachusetts, 
where they first made their appearance, says: “Iam unable to find any authority for 
their issue, though they are connected with the earliest remembrances and enjoyments 
of many now alive.” This was about twenty years ago. 

~ We have examined several hundred specimens of the copper coins, but have found 
but three typesand five varieties for this year. The types can be determined by the 
number of lines making a point in the rays of the meridian sun. In that, which we 
There 


does not appear to have been any issue of these coins in 1784. The gold and silver 


designate as the first type, there are seven lines, and in the second, but five. 


coinage presents but a single type and two varieties. BY 


Nova ConstELarto. 


Device.—An eye, momnolical of Supreme power, Seilecung its rays upon thirteen 
six-pointed stars, emblematic of the States of the confederacy. 
Legend.—NOVA CONSTELATIO 
Reverse.—A laurel wreath, enclosing the letters U. S. 
Legend.—‘LIBERTAS ET JUSTITIA- 
Exergue.—1785. 
(Size 8. See Plate IX., Figure 6.) 


Of the copper coin issued in 1785, I have found three types and seven varieties. 
The types may be distinguished by the non-punctuation or punctuation of the legend 
on the obverse, thus : 
| Type 1.—NOVA CONSTELATIO 

“« 2.—NOVA. CONSTELLATIO @ 
« 3.—NOVA @ CONSTELLATIO. 
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That represented by figure 4, plate 9, is also of silver; it is in the cabinet of Jose 
J. Mickley, Esq., of this city, and is very rare. . : | 

The last described —to be found in Plate tt fig igure 1 —is of gold, and is in “ 
United States Mint of Philadelphia. | 

These coins were also struck off in brass. Of the silver, there are specimens i in 
different collections of coins in New York and Boston; those of copper are commons 
They were undoubtedly gotten up in England, with ee reference to being cir culated 
in this country, and we have no doubt, relative to their being an American enterprise. 
The U.S., prominent upon the reverse, does not give them aclaim to have ‘een of 
home manufacture. 

They were a success, being extensively circulated throughout the country at that 
time; but by whom issued, has ever remained a mystery. Mr. Felt, who possessed 
unusual facilities, and improved them, for investigating the currency of Massachusetts, 
where they first made their appearance, says: “I am unable to find any authority for! 
their issue, though they are connected with the earliest remembrances and enjoyments 





of many now alive.” This was about twenty years ago. 

' We have examined several hundred specimens of the copper coins, but have foun 
but three types and five varieties for this year. The types can be determined by the 
number of lines making a point in the rays of the meridian sun. In that, which we 
designate as the first type, there are seven lines, and in the second, but five. There 
does not appear to have been any issue of these coins in 1784. The gold and silver 
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1785. Device. oe eye, i boleal of Supreme power, eflectine its ravs upon thirteen 
| six-pointed stars, emblematic of the States of the confederacy. 
Legend.—NOV.A CONSTELATIO 
Reverse.—A laurel wreath, enclosing the letters U. S 
Legend.— ‘LIBERTAS ET JUSTITIA:: 
Hzergue.—1785. 7 
: (Size 8. See Plate LX., Figure 6.) 





Of the copper coin issued in 1785, I have found three types and seven varieties, 
The types may be distinguished by the non-punctuation or punctuation of the legend 
on the obverse, thus: 
| Type 1.—NOVA CONSTELATIO 

& 2-—NOVA. CONSTELLATIO ¢ 
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a8 Wheat of Ve Ae te Eo, a7 Coinage 


By WALTER THOMPSON 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


UMISMATISTS have known for 
years that former chroniclers 
have made vague references to the 
Mint of North America. Few realize 
that this mint actually struck the 
Nova Constellatio patterns in the 
year 1783. The years from 1783 
through 1785 have been full of 
mysteries for numismatists. Positive 
indentification of the Nova Constel- 
latio Coppers, the Immune Colum- 
bia’s, and the Confederatio Cents 
have never been made. They were 
all struck during this period. 
Many efforts have been made to 
identify the designer, die sinker 
and location where these coinages 
took place. The attempts to attri- 
bute the dies to Wyon of England 
have been made on the basis of 
pecularities of his work. This prob- 
ability cannot of course be left out 
of the picture. It is well, however, 
to examine this conjecture. Stranger 
coincidences have been been known 
to exist than two people’s hand- 
writing resembling each others. It 
must be remembered that in those 
days artists of skill were few and 
far between. The artist of today can 
duplicate a particular style of let- 
tering so that it cannot be distin- 
guished from that of the original 
artist. Crude attempts at lettering 
in those days seems to follow a 
pattern and many of the flaws seem 
to be identical. However, it is not 
the purpose to discredit the fine 
work that has been done in the past 
on these mysteries but, if possible, 
to throw more light on these puz- 
zling mysteries. 
Research being what it is, positive 
conclusions are not always possible. 
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The Mint of North America is fairly 
well documented, however, the origin 
of the coinages involved in this dis- 
cussion are definitely vague. The 
conclusions reached in the _ past 
have been conjectures so that fur- 
ther conjectures based on another 
line of reasoning are well in order. 
Where facts and documentation 
are lacking the researcher is forced 
to look elsewhere for his answers. 
The people of the times make the 
history and where full proof is lack- 
ing a study of the people involved 
is always in order. All of us have 
friends whom we know well. No 
doubt many of us can predict how 
our friends will react under a given 
set of circumstances. This is true 
of most people and if we under- 
stand the people of history it is pos- 
sible sometimes to reconstruct the 
circumstances and arrive at a con- 
clusion. With this in mind it is well 
that we examine what is known of 
some of the men who played a part 
in the Mint of North America and 
its possible connections with the 
coinages of the Nova Constellatio 
Coppers, the Immune Columbia pat- 
terns and the Confederatio Cents. 
The history of the times is also 
important because events influence 
men in the way they act. The years 
involved here between 1781 and 1785 
represent one of the most disordered 
periods of our entire history. The 
Revolutionary War had been won 
but in acquiring sovereignty this 
country had inherited the ensuing 
difficulties as a result of the after- 
math of war. The most urgent of 
these embarrassments was a bank- 
rupt treasury. The financial crisis 
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came in the early months of the 
year 1781 before the war had been 
won. The finances as well as the 
morale of the people were at their 
lowest ebb. Continental troops riot- 
ed outside of Philadelphia demand- 
ing their pay in gold. They refused 
the Continental Currency which had 
depreciated to the point where it 
was worthless. Financially and 
spiritually the same conditions 
existed all over the country. The 
paper money of the states as well 
as that of the Confederation had no 
value. Very few people had any gold 
or silver specie and many of those 
fortunate enough to possess any 
buried it. There was none in circu- 
lation. 

The victory at Yorktown did not 
come until October of 1781. The 
financial crisis was reached in the 
first months of 1781 when victory 
was uncertain and the _ situation 
called for drastic action. The finan- 
ces of the country had in the past 
been in the hands of the Board of 
Treasury whose members had been 
appointed by the Continental Con- 
gress. Under the circumstances it 
was a foregone conclusion that the 
government could not continue to 
operate under an organization that 
had brought it to bankruptcy. Our 
citizens, our allies and the people 
abroad from whom we bought the 
sinews of war would not honor any 
further obligations of the Board of 
Treasury. 

There was only one answer, if the 
government was. bankrupt, then 
some person must be found whose 
individual financial standing was 
such as to command respect to head 
the Department of Finance. The 
men filling these qualifications were 
very few. A selection was made fur- 
ther difficult by the fact that most 
monied people did not favor the war 
as they felt that the severance of 
our ties with England would cut off 
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trade and consequently take money 
out of their pockets. The choice 
finally narrowed down to one man, 
Robert Morris. Here was a man of 
wealth who was moreover a patriot. 
He had started his career as an 
office boy in a mercantile establish- 
ment dealing in foreign trade. At 
the age of eighteen he cornered the 
flour market in Philadelphia for his 
employer who was absent, but well 
pleased when he returned. Even- 
tually he went on his own and de- 
veloped a far-flung business with 
the leading merchants abroad. He 
was well known in every country, 
respected, his integrity beyond re- 
proach and his word was accepted 
as his bond. If Congress could per- 
suade Robert Morris to accept the 
post of Superintendent of Finance 
the mere fact that he headed such 
an office would not only restore con- 
fidence of the people in this country 
but more importantly with the 
people abroad with whom we did 
business. 

It was not an easy matter to get 
Robert Morris to accept the post. 
He was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Legislature and vitally 
interested in the affairs of that 
state. He also had his business to 
which he devoted some of his time. 
With all this activity he still found 
he had the leisure which he felt he 
had earned. This freedom he guard- 
ed very jealously. He knew the 
financial condition of this country 
and he abhorred the policies that 
had brought about this state of 
affairs. His training and experience 
had taught him that every financial 
deal must stand on its own legs. 
Credit was a question of personal 
honor. He hated the thought of 
trying to straighten out the finan- 
cial mess the country found itself 
faced with. He did not want to give 
up his worry-free existence. He 
knew the demands of the office he 
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was requested to fill would require 
all his time, his duties laborious and 
his efforts thankless. Members of 
Congress not only appealed to him 
but George Washington and many 
of the other prominent people beg- 
ged him to accept. Their big argu- 
ment was that he was the only per- 
son who could bring order out of 
chaos. 

With much reluctance Robert 
Morris finally agreed but only on 
his own terms. He rightly saw that 
the situation demanded a firm un- 
restricted hand and that interfer- 
ence from people who did not under- 
stand finance would only hinder his 
efforts. He demanded and obtained 
from Congress that he was to have 
a free hand in all matters pertain- 
ing to finances of the government 
and he was additionally given the 
authority of hiring and firing as he 
pleased. A further concession grant- 
ed by Congress was that Robert 
Morris was permitted to continue to 
operate his business. 

The first problem that faced 
Morris was to find some way to pro- 
vide the people with a currency. 
The government being in default on 
the Continental Bills of Credit 
could issue no more notes. He con- 
ceived the idea of the Bank of 
North America and persuaded his 
friends to subscribe to its stock. 
His next step was to arrange loans 
with his contacts abroad. Although 
these loans were made in the name 
of the United States Government 
they were granted only because of 
the known integrity of the man who 
headed the Financial Department. 
Upon receipt of a firm commitment 
from abroad the financier would 
take the government’s note to the 
Bank of North America which this 
institution would discount and issue 
to Morris notes of its own. Robert 
Morris used the bank notes to pay 
the bills of government, meet the 
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army payroll, and as a result the 
country gradually acquired a cur- 
rency that circulated at par. 

It is evident that in October 1781 
Morris started his plan for a mint. 
The Journals and Ledgers of the 
Continental Congress show  pay- 
ments made in this month to Ben- 
jamin Dudley for preparing a mint. 
Benjamin Dudley was a mechanic 
who Robert Morris had _ brought 
down from Boston for this specific 
purpose. Altogether three payments 
were made to Benjamin Dudley for 
the same purpose in the year 1781. 

On. January 15, 1782 Robert 
Morris made a report to Congress 
in which he stated “The United 
States labor under many inconven- 
iencies, and even disadvantages, 
which may at present be remedied, 
but which, if suffered to continue, 
would become incurable and lead to 
pernicious circumstances. It is very 
fortunate for us that the weights 
and measures used throughout 
America are the same—it is happy 
for us to have throughout the union 
the same idea of a mile and an inch, 
a hogshead and a quart, a pound 
and an ounce. So far our commer- 
cial dealings are simplified and 
brought down to the level of every 
capacity. With respect to our money 
the case is very widely different. 
The ideas annexed to a _ Pound, 
Shilling and a Penny are almost as 
various as the states themselves. 
Calculations are therefore as neces- 
sary for our inland commerce, as 
upon foreign exchanges; and the 
commonest things became intricate 
where money has anything to do 
with them. A farmer in New Hamp- 
shire for instance can readily form 
an idea of a bushel of wheat in 
South Carolina, weighing sixty 
pounds and placed at one hundred 
miles from Charleston; but if he 
were told that in such a situation it 
was worth twenty one shillings and 
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eight pence, he would be obliged to 
make many inquiries and form 
some calculations before he could 
know what this sum meant, in gen- 
eral, what he would call four shil- 
lings, and even then he would have 
to inquire what kind of coin that 
four shillings. was paid in; before 
he could estimate in his own mind 
according to the ideas of money 
which he had imbibed. ... What I 
have already had the honor to ob- 
serve contains some of the reasons 
why it appears highly necessary 
that an American Coin be adopted 
without delay; and to these reasons 
be added that there is want of small 
money for common occasions of 
trade, and that, if is -felt~ by Jour 
soldiery more than any other per- 
sons. For the little pay which they 
do receive, being either gold or at 
best in dollars, the merchants and 
others with whom they have deal- 
ings, continually take advantage of 
their want of change and rate the 
price of their goods accordingly. 

“Shortly after my appointment, 
finding that there was a consider- 
able quantity of public copper at 
Boston,() I ordered it around to this 
place. It has safely arrived and when 
coined up will amount to a consider- 
able sum. The necessary machinery 
of a mint can be easily obtained and 
there are persons who can perform 
the whole business. I must pray 
leave therefore to ask Congress for 
some few more particulars, remarks 
on this subject, as introductory to 
a plan for American Coin.” 

The thought Morris is attempting 
to convey here is that it would be 
easy to obtain the machinery, artists 
and mechanics necessary to estab- 
lish a mint. He rightly felt that it 
was not up to him to devise a plan 
for a coinage. This was a matter 
that involved the customs and 
practices of the various business 
communities in the different states 
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and definitely a matter for Con- 
gress to work out. 

Although Robert Morris had an- 
ticipated Congress by starting prep- 
arations for a mint the previous 
year this report to Congress is the 
first known public reference to the 
matter. The steps he had taken 
were under the authority the Con- 
tinental Congress had granted him 
in return for his agreement to serve 
as Superintendent of Finance. Con- 
gress showed their approval of the 
steps he had taken when on Febru- 
ary 21, 1782 they resolved “That 
Congress approved the establish- - 
ment of a Mint and that the Super- 
intendent of Finance be and is here- 
by directed to prepare a report to 


Congress a plan for establishing 
and conducting the same.” From 
this exchange between Robert 


Morris and Congress it can be seen 
that to establish a mint was easier . 
than to formulate a plan for Ameri- 
can coinage. The reluctance of Con- 
gress to agree to a plan that would 
upset the customs and habits of 
trade in their states was a constant 
thorn in Morris’ side. This condition 
thwarted his well thought out plan 
to have the Mint of North America 
help the Bank of North America 
stabilize the currency and credit of 
the country. 

Congress having shifted the onus 
back to Robert Morris, he appealed 
to his assistant, Gouverneur Morris, 
to devise a plan for coinage that 


would be compatible with the 
system of shillings as employed by 
the various. states. Gouverneur 


Morris devised a decimal system of 
coinage which he thought could be 
developed in such a way that an 
equivalent could be found for any 
of the coins then in circulation. The 
unit he arrived at was represented 
by a quarter of a grain of silver, 
equal to the one fourteen-hundredth 
part of a dollar. It was of course 
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not necessary to have it represented 
in coin. On the contrary he proposed 
to strike two copper pieces respect- 
fully of five and eight units, two 
elghts would then make a penny in 
Pennsylvania, and three eights, one 
in Georgia, while three fives would 
make one in New York and four 
would make one in Massachusetts. 
He disregarded the abnormal shil- 
ling of North Carolina. His great 
aim was that while establishing an 
uniform system of coinage for the 
entire nation, he could get rid of 
fractional reminders in translating 
the old currencies to the new. In 
addition he felt his reckoning adapt- 
ed itself to the different states as 
well as to the different coins in use. 
He suggested an entirely new sys- 
tem of coinage and moreover used 
therein the names of several of the 
old coins while giving them new 
values. His original table of coinage 
was as follows: 

One Crown equals Ten Dollars— 

(10,000 Units) 

One Dollar equals ten bills— 

(1,000 Units) 
One Penny equals Ten Quarters— 
(10 Units) 

One Quarter equals One Unit. 

He also proposed that for con- 
venience other coins. should be 
struck. Like the copper fives and 
eights spoken of above. He after- 
wards altered the names calling the 
One Hundred Units a cent, making 
it consist of twenty-five grains of 
silver. 

Congress’ unanimous approval of 
establishing a mint’ encouraged 
Morris to proceed. The records show 
that Benjamin Dudley and others 
were paid a total of $1,627.60 over 
a period of two years for the pur- 
pose of preparing a mint. Among 
the payments made were $5.18 on 
February 8, 1783 to Jacob Eckfeldt 
(2) for making dies, and money was 
paid to Dubois for sinking and case 
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hardening dies. 

Two buildings were suggested in 
which to install the machinery—the 
Dutch Church then unoccupied and 
the Mason’s Lodge. Mr. Wheeler, a 
blacksmith, brought samples of his 
rollers and Robert Morris instructed 
Benjamin Dudley to consult with 
Francis Hopkinson and _ David 
Rittenhouse(3) regarding construc- 
tion of the machines. The ultimate 
result of all of this resulted in the 
following entry in Robert Morris’ 
diary on April 2, 1783, “I sent for 
Mr. Dudley who delivered to me a 
piece of Silver Coin, being the first 
that has been struck as an American 
Coin.” 

Another story in Morris’ diary on 
April 22, 1783 states, “Mr. Dudley 
sent in several pieces of money as 
patterns (Nova Constellatio) of the 
intended American coin.” As a re- 
sult on April 23, 1783 Morris directs 
the following remarks to Congress: 
“On the 21st of February Congress 
were pleased to approve the estab- 
lishment of a mint and to direct the 
Superintendent of Finance to pre- 
pare and report a plan for conduct- 
ing it. This matter has been delayed 
by various circumstances until the 
present. I now enclose specimens 
of a coin (Nova Constellatio) with 
a view that if Congress should think 
proper to appoint a committee on 
the subject, I may have the honor 
of conferring with them. 

It is well at this point to stop and 
analyze the events as they have 
occurred up to this point. There is 
no question that Robert Morris had 
the authority to do what he wanted 
regarding any financial matter per- 
taining to the government. In the 
case of establishing a mint, even 
though he went ahead on his own, 
Congress also made known their 
approval of the subject. Just how 
far Benjamin Dudley was able to 
go in assembling the necessary 
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machinery for a mint is not known. 
That work by himself and others 
over a period of two years was per- 
formed is a matter of record. The 
end result of the work recorded as 
establishing a mint was the striking 
of the Nova Constellatio patterns. 
Under the _ circumstances’ these 
coins must be termed the first offi- 
cial coinage of the United States. 
A certain amount of equipment of 
a necessity had to be produced or 
acquired in order to have struck 
these patterns. Therefore, regard- 
less of how crude or elementary 
Benjamin Dudley’s equipment was, 
coins were produced and in this 
limited sense a United States Mint 
did exist and operate even though 
it was for the very short duration 
of the time necessary to. strike 
these patterns. It is believed that 
the record speaks for itself. The 
Journals and Ledgers of the Conti- 
nental Congress specify that the 
money paid to Benjamin Dudley 
over the two year period was for 
preparing a mint. It is a matter of 
record that dies were sunk and case 
hardened. On this evidence there is 
no other conclusion to be drawn but 
that the Mint of North America did 
exist and was the first mint to oper- 
ate under any government of the 
United States regardless of how 
short its life. 

Further substantiation of this 
fact is found in an entry closing 
out Benjamin Dudley’s account of 
$1,627.50 and transferring the full 
amount to an account named the 
Mint of North Amercia. This action 
on Robert Morris’ part is subject to 
two interpretations. The first is 
that it was his intention to go fur- 
ther with his plans for establishing 
a larger institution. The second is 
that he became disgusted and dis- 
couraged with Congress’ indecision 
in the matter of a plan for a coin- 
age. The second conjecture is most 
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likely. It was about this time that 
Morris submitted his first resigna- 
tion. Further evidence of his dis- 
couragement is found in an entry in 
his- diary on August; 19, 1783,: “I 
sent for Mr. Dudley, and informed 
him of my doubts about establish- 
ment of a Mint and desired him to 
think of some employment in pri- 
vate service, in which I am willing 
to assist him all in my power. 

Robert Morris was very meticul- 
ous in his stewardship of the office 
of Financier. He even went to the 
expense to have all of the records 
of his tenure in office(4) published, 
at his own expense, for all to see. 
His action in leaving the records of 
the money spent on the mint seems 
to say the Mint of North America 
is ready to operate and I leave it 
to those who follow. Because of the 
urgency of the financial situation 
Robert Morris was asked to con- 
tinue on and it was not until Nov. 1, 
1784 that Congress finally accepted 
his resignation. 

It has always seemed strange that 
the Nova  Constellatio Coppers 
struck the same year as the pat- 
terns were unattributed. There are 
some who say that these coppers 
were struck by the order of Gover- 
neur Morris. This would appear to 
be a very good assumption. Altho 
Governeur Morris was Assistant 
Superintendent of Finance it is a 
well known fact that his interest in 
the Revolution was not that of a 
patriot. All of his biographers refer 
to him as an opportunist. In this 
particular instance the opportunity 
was certainly present and he no 
doubt took advantage of it. Anyone 
who could produce a supply of cop- 
per coins that would be acceptable 
to the general public was in a posi- 
tion to make a good bit of money. 
There was a profit in the coinage at 
face value plus the added profit of 
the producer of the coinage ending 
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up with all his profits in gold and 
silver. It must be remembered that 
the first of the Nova Constellatio 
Coppers were struck in the year 
1783, the same year the patterns 
were struck. As inactive as Gover- 
neur Morris was in the operation of 
the Finance Office he could not help 
but be aware of the fact that Con- 
gress had failed to cooperate with 
Robert Morris and a plan for a 
coinage even though the Mint of 
North America was ready to go in- 
to production. This was opportunity 
knocking at the door. It is not be- 
lieved that any better conjecture 
could be made than that Governeur 
Morris hired Benjamin Dudley, the 
die maker Jacob Eckfeldt and the 
die sinker Dubois and _ proceeded 
with the coinage of the Nova Con- 
stellatio coppers, the devices of 
which are very similar to the pat- 
terns. Another interesting factor 
involved in this’ speculation is 
Robert Morris’ known interest in 
the welfare of Benjamin Dudley as 
expressed in the entry in his diary 
mentioned before. Although Gover- 
neur Morris in his early and later 
years was very careful in recording 
his activities in his journal all of 
his biographers refer to this period 
of his life as a blank. It is known 
that a deep friendship existed be- 
tween Governeur and Robert. In 
later years when Robert Morris had 
lost all of his money and was forced 
into debtors prison, Governeur upon 
Robert’s release took him into his 
home and put ways of making money 
money into his hands. All of this 
isn’t meant to imply that it was not 
beyond the realm of possibility that 
both of the Morris’s were involved 
in the operation of coining the Nova 
Constellatio Coppers. Under Robert 
Morris’ agreement with the Conti- 
nental Congress he was at liberty 
to engage in any outside enterprize 
he chose. It is not claimed that 
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these conjectures are beyond contra- 
diction. However, in the fact of no 
attribution whatever for the Nova 
Constellatio Coppers it is believed 
that these assumptions are as close 
to the truth as any. 

It is a foregoing conclusion that 
if this theory is correct, Governeur 
and Robert would have taken pains 
to see that their names were not 
connected with the operation. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that Robert Morris records in 
his diary on July 5, 1783 — ‘Mr. 
Dudley informs me of a Minting 
Press being in New York for sale.” 
The Nova _ Constellatio patterns 
were struck in April of 1783 and it 
would seem reasonable that the 
Nova Constellatio Coppers were 
struck later in the year. 

If we accept this conclusion of 
the origin of the Nova Constellatio 
Coppers a new field of speculation 
is opened about the Immune Colum- 
bia patterns and the Confederatio 
Cents. Both of these coinages are 
classed as experimental or pattern 
pieces. The mere fact that these 
two pieces were patterns does not 
lend itself to the theory that these 
coinages were struck in England. 
It is possible that the obverses of 
the dies were sunk by Thomas Wyon 
but the reverse of both closely fol- 
low the pattern followed in the 
Nova coinages. The Immune Colum- 
bia’s and the Confederatio’s were 
both struck in 1785. This is the year 
that the mintage of the Nova Cop- 
pers was tapering off. If we assume 
that Dudley and his associates 
struck the Nova Coppers it would 
be normal procedure that they look 
to the future in striking patterns in 
that year. There are no other con- 
tributing factors regarding the Im- 
mune Columbia’s. However the 
sketch that is illustrated below is 
believed to have some significance 
in relation to the Confederatio Cents. 
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This sketch was found on the 
bottom of a report made to the Con- 
tinental Congress on May 138, 1785 
by Hugh Williamson, member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania. His 
report in part states, ‘‘Copper may 
be bought in America at %th of a 
dollar per pound. British half-pence 
made at the Tower are 45 to the 
pound. Those manufactured at Bir- 
mingham and shipped in 1000’s for 
our use are much lighter and they 
are of base metal. It can hardly be 
said that 72 of them are worth a 
pound of copper. Hence it will fol- 
low that we give for English half- 
pence about six times their value. It 
is a very modest computation which 
states our loss on the last twelve 
months at $30,000 by the commerce 
of vile coin. The whole expense of 
a Mint would not have amounted to 
half that sum and the whole expense 
of domestic coinage would remain 
in this country.” 

It is evident from Mr. William- 
son’s sketch and remarks that he 
was definitely in favor of a copper 
coinage in this country. It is not 
known whether his sketch was made 
before or after the Confederatio 
Cents were struck. However, there 
would seem no point for Williamson 
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to have sketched a coin already in 
existence. The more likely explana- 
tion is that he considered this sketch 
a good design for a coinage. Assum- 
ing that Benjamin Dudley and his 
people were still in business in 
Philadelphia it would have been an 
easy matter for Williamson, who 
was in the same city, to have fur- 
nished them with this design which 
was used on the Confederatio Cent. 

The questions raised are contro- 
versial and no doubt subject to other 
conclusions. However, lacking any 
absolute attributions for the coin- 
ages involved the new information 
uneovered regarding the Mint of 
North America is believed to justify 
at least a new look at some of the 
theories held for a long time. In all 
fairness to previous investigators it 
must be mentioned that the material 
concerning the Mint of North Amer- 
ica was not found in the actual Mint 
records at the National Archives. 
These pertinent figures were located 
in an entirely different department. 
The reason Crosby, in his “Early 
American Coins,” does not have a 
record of all the payments made to 
Benjamin Dudley and others is be- 
cause these records were not avail- 
able to him back in 1875. The rec- 
ords of payments he shows are most 
likely from one of Robert Morris’ 
biogaphers as not all of them agree 
with the official record. The pay- 
ment he mentions made to John 
Swanwick is not recorded. Accord- 
ing to Crosby, Swanwick was credit- 
ed with making dies whereas this 
gentleman was a clerk from the 


office of Robert Morris’ private busi- 
ness who the Financier placed in 
charge of the Treasurer’s Office, 
Swanwick most likely paid someone 
else for making dies and this entry 
was merely his re-imbursement for 
the expenditure. 
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NOTES 

(1) The Journal shows that ths copper 
amounted to 17 tons and that Benjamin 
Flower, Commissioner of Military 
Stores was paid $2,630.12 in the trans- 
fer. The receipt was issued by Benjamin 
Dudley. Later entries show that this 
copper was sold to James Jarvis to be 
used for the Fugio Cents. 

(2) Jacob Eckfeldt was the father of Adam 
Eckfeldt who was employed by the regu- 
lar mint from 1792 to 1840. 

(8) David Rittenhouse was later appointed 
the first Director of the regular mint 
in 1792. 

(4) Rare Book Division of the Congr:ssional 
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ADVERTISERS.. PLEASE NOTE 
As usual the December issue will 

go into the mail earlier than the 

other issues of the year in order to 








avoid the Christmas mail rush. 
Therefore, FINAL AD FORMS 
WILL CLOSE TUESDAY NOON, 
NOVEMBER 24. 

1914-D vs. 09-S VDB 

In the October issue of “San 


Diego Numismatic Society Bulletin” 
was carried the following discussion 
concerning price of 14D and 09-S 
VDB cent: 

In last month’s issue of the Bul- 
letin we asked an age-old question 
—why should the 1914-D Lincoln 
cent sell for more than the 1909-S 
VDB when more of the 14D’s were 
minted than the 09-S VDB’s? We 
have received replies from three of 
our members, Ralph A. Kruse, Rob- 
ert McCracken, and Bill Fivaz. 

All three of their answers to this 
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question are interesting and infor- 
mative. Kruse says that the 09-S 
VDB, being an issue of a new type 
of cent, was hoarded by the public 
because it was something new and 
that is why we have such a large 
supply of 1909-S VDB cents in un- 
circulated condition. He continues 
that the 1914-D, not being a nov- 
elty to the public, not so many was 
kept in a new condition. McCracken 
says in addition to the above that 
geography played a large part. He 
says that there were more coin col- 
lectors in and around San Francisco 
and there were not so many around 
Denver, so that is another reason 
why there are many more 09-S 
VDB’s in uncirculated condition 
than that of the 14-D’s. He also 
added that in 1914 the people of the 
United States had more to worry 
about (the coming of war in Europe) 
than the saving of Lincoln cents. To 
sum it up, he says, the answer could 
probably be stated in three little 
words, “Supply and Demand.” 

Fivaz states in his letter, in addi- 
tion to the above ideas, that the 
09-S VDB sells for more than the 
14-D in circulated condition because 
there aren’t so many in circulation. 
He ends his letter with a quaint 
saying, “The age of a coin—like 
that of a woman—is only an imagi- 
nary quantity. It’s the condition, 
not the age that counts.” 








Altered 1931-S Cents 

The numismatic field has been 
plagued with 1944-D cents altered 
to appear as 1914-D. Now altered 
dates to appear as 1931-S have 
appeared. John Mullineaux reports 
seeing 9 pieces that were changed 
37-S and 30-S. Those changed from 
30-S have the resulting “1” short 
and inclined to be curved—a few 
were at an angle. 
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wy Story of the Ueda Sa SDsuhh Eagle 


By LYNN GLASER 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


CHAPTER V—The Undetectable Counterfeits 


In 1856 the mint people were 
having trouble with the large gold 
pieces. Some very clever counter- 
feiters were producing coins that 
even fooled the experts. They were 
taking genuine gold double eagles, 
eagles, and rarely half eagles and 
sawing them in half edgewise. Then 
they scraped out the inside, leaving 
only a thin obverse and reverse 
shell, next inserting a disk of plati- 
num. The final step was cementing 
the two sides to the platinum and 
then make a new edge to conceal 
their work. The result was a coin 
perfect in workmanship, size, and 
even ring. The only way to detect 
these phonies was to do a specific 
gravity test on them (platinum is 
almost 80% heavier than gold in 
equal volume) or to subject them 
to great degrees of heat (platinum 
expands at a different rate than 
gold) and see if they came apart. 
Both of these tests were rather im- 
practical. The mint officials were at 
their wits’ end, they didn’t dare 
allow any publicity for fear of pub- 
lic panic. Chief Coiner Dubois was 
heard to say that he would not 
accept a 20 dollar gold piece in pay- 
ment for anything, not even his 
salary, unless he had seen it come 
from the press. 

Someone at the mint happened to 
remember a Dr. J. T. Barclay, who 
had come to the mint about 20 
years before with some ideas for 
reducing abrasion on coins and pre- 
venting intentional mutilation such 
as clipping, shaving, etc. They look- 
ed up Barclay and asked him in 
confidence if he would come to the 
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mint, promising him complete free- 
dom and facilities for his experi- 
ments. When he arrived the situ- 
ation was explained to him. 

Barclay then submitted the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1. Double Eagle no longer coined 
unless for collectors in proof sets. 

2. If it had to be coined make it 
wider and thinner (AW336). 

3. Or make it and smaller coins 


extremely concave and in high 
relief (A W823) 
4, Lettered edges (there are 


specimens of AW826 and 296 with 
lettered edges). 

5. Ornament edges. 

6. Have coins with holes or in 
the shape of a saucer. 

7. Have intaglio coins (AW8329). 
These would have resembled the 
1908 $5 and $2% pieces. 

Under the circumstances Barclay’s 
ideas seemed fairly sensible. At any 
rate they were the only ones avail- 
able, nobody had any better ones. 
They were pretty much reduced to 
putting up with Dr. B. who appar- 
ently was a pretty touchy character. 

Due to the war specie payments 
were suspended in 1861 and this put 
a temporary end to the problem. In 
1878 when specie payments were 
resumed the counterfeits reappeared. 
The mint then made pattern five 
and two and one half dollar pieces 
on very wide thin flans (AW1553-4- 
5-6-7-8-8a). Nothing came of this 
however because the price of plati- 
num had been rising steadily until 
it became more valuable than gold. 
This solved the problem quite 
effectively. 
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: Although some ‘Nova Constellatio coppers dated 1783 may have been 
we introduced into American-circulation before 1785 the quantity was at best 
*.- -quite limited*This is shown by announcements in American newspapers in 
BSS ARTICLE entitled “The Mint 

by Walter Thompson, 
Magazine engages in certain speculation as to the source. of the Nova Con- 


‘in 1786 indicating no previous knowledge of the coppers. The Massachusetts 
Sentinel (Boston, Mass.) :of May 10, 1786 and the Hartford Courant (Hart- 

stellatio copper coinage. In some respects this speculati 

by evidence and in other respects can be clarified ae oe ee 
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. The London Morning Chronicle of March 1 | 
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: : 1 6, 1786 contained the followin 
sai which was republished in the New York Daily Advertiser of May 26. 


an Eye, Providence--and thirteen’ stars—The _reverse, U.S.—Better 
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of North America and Its Coinage,” 
in the November, 1959 Numismatic Scrapbook 





that the paragraph which has lately 
respecting a copper coinage in America, is 
n of” bearing the inscription, ‘Libertas et 
e in America, nor by the direction of Con- 
Irmingham, by the order of a merchant in 
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Journal and Massachusetts :and New Hampshire General Advertiser of 

March 29, 1786, endeavoring to encourage legislation authorizing copper 

coinage for Massachusetts: <:-- 7). 
“WORCESTER March 13_ 

“New-York, Connecticut and, Vermont have-authorized a person in 
each of those States to coin coppers; numbers:of them are now in cir- 
culation; they are in general well made, and of good: copper, those of a 
New-York in particular. Was a person authorized in this State for the - = 
same “purpose, it would undoubtedly prevent the manufacturing of : 
those. made ‘of base metal”: (0 ea tee z 

It was erroneously thought by the writer of the above excerpt that the 
State of New York had authorized copper coinage. The New York coinage 
referred to had to be the Nova Constellatio coinage as there are no coppers 
attributable to New York dated 1786 or earlier except the 1786 Non Vi 
Virtute Vici which is weak in detail and from its rarity only a few could 
have made their appearance. The comment that the New York coppers were 
particularly well made indicates they are superior to the earlier series of 
Connecticut and Vermont coppers. Specimens of 1783 Nova Constellatio 
copper coin are found beautifully and clearly struck on well made planchets 
and varieties Crosby 2-B and 3-C are known in such superb condition that 
they could now be classified as proofs.. This quality of coppers is further 

- evidence of their English origin, as such work -could not then have - been 
accomplished in America. . : 
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The dies for the Nova Constellatio coppers .were prepared subsequently 
to and separately from the Mint of North America project. Of the eight 
dies officially prepared at the Mint of North America seven are accounted 
for in the known silver patterns. The missing one should be the mate to 
the obverse die of the quint of 500 units which obverse lacks any legend. 
However, Samuel Curwen of Boston in the May 15, 1784 entry in his diary 
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“A correspondent observes that the 
paragraph which has lately appeared in 
several papers respecting u copper coinage 
in America is not true. The piece spoken 
of, bearing the inscription LIBERTAS ET 
JUSTITIA was not made in America, nor 
by the direction of Congress. It was coined 
at Birmingham. by the order of a merchant 
in New York. Many tons were struck from 
this die, and many from another: they are 
now in circulation in America, as 
counterfeit half pence are in England.” 

Eric P. Newman, St. Louis, Missouri, 
writing in the January 1960, Scrapbook 
observed, “‘While one enthusiast has 
searched the newspaper files in the British 
Museum for the ‘paragraph’ which gave 
rise to this comment, for the moment it 
remains elusive. However, the English 
source of the Nova Constellatio coppers ts 
specifically confirmed along with the fact 
that the coinage was a private business 
venture undertaken by a New York 
merchant. 

Newman has since located the item 
which needed correction and which 
appeared in several English newspapers 
early in 1786. It stated: “The American 
Congress have lately made a copper 
coinage, which is now in general ci- 
culation: one side of the half penny bears 
this circular inscription, ““LIBERATAS 
ET JUSTITIA;” round a central cypher 
US — On the reverse is a sun rising 
amidst Thirteen Stars, circularly inscribed 
“CONSTELLATIO NOVA!” 


Newman commented further in the 
1960 Scrapbook article, 
‘*Gouverneur Morris undoubtedly 


qualified as the New York merchant. As 
assistant to the superintendent of Finance 
of the United States he was the author of 
the decimal coinage plan submitted by 
Robert Morris to the Continental 
Congress on January 15, 1782, and pur- 
suant thereto developed the denominations 
and sizes for the coinage of the Nova 
Constellatio silver patterns of 1783. 


“The design of the Nova Constellatio 
coppers was copied directly from the silver 
patterns and no one other than the group 
connected with the Mint of North America 
would have had access to those patterns 
(five specimens exist) or to the four pairs of 
dies from which they were struck. 


“There would have been vigorous 
complaints from both Robert Morris or 
Gouverneur Morris if someone else had 
privately appropriated the Nova 
Constellatio design without permission. 
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Nova Constellatio cent dated 1783. 


The conclusion is almost inescapable that 
Gouverneur Morris was the New York 
merchant referred to. 


“Although some Nova Constellatio 
coppers dated 1783 may have been in- 
troduced into American circulation before 
1785 the quantity was at best quite limited. 
This is shown by announcements in 
American newspaper in 1786 indicating no 
previous knowledge of the coppers. 


“A similar announcement had been 
made in the New Haven Gazette of May 4, 
1786. It will be noted that the source of the 
coins in these eurlier statements ts 
Greenwich, near London, rather than Bir- 
mingham, but the English origin ts un- 
disputed.” Newman wrote. 


On March 29, 1786, the Essex Journal 
and Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
General Advertiser attempted to en- 
courage issuance of copper coinage in 
Massachusetts when they carried the 
following story: 


“New York, Connecticut and Vermont 
have authorized a person in each of those 
states to coin coppers: number of them are 
now in circulation; they are in general well- 
made, and of good copper, those of New 
York in particular. Was a person 
authorized tn this state for the same pur- 
pose, it would undoubtedly prevent the 
manufacturing of those made of base 
metal.” 


Newman observes, “It was erroneously 
thought by the writer of the above excerpt 
that the state of New York had authorized 
copper coinage. The New York coinage 
referred to had to be the Nova Constellatio 
coinage as there are no coppers al- 
tributable to New York dated 1786 or 
earlier, except the 1786 NON VI 
VIRTUTE VICI which is weak in detail 
and from its rarity only a few could have 
made their appearance. The comment that 
the coppers were particularly well made 
indicates they are superior to the earlier 
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PATTERNS AND TOKENS. 331 


THE NOVA CONSTELLATIO COPPERS. 


This is a series of tokens struck in Hngland for use in America. It 
comprises several varieties, specimens of most of which are often found, 
though some of them are very rare. 

But little is known of the history of these tokens. The most that can 
be learned in relation to them is contained in the following extract from 
Bushnell’s Numismatic Notes in manuscript:—“'The Nova Constellatios were 
made in Birmingham, in England, and the dies were cut by Wyon, of that 
place. Over forty tons were issued from one die alone, and many more from 
another. They were manufactured by order of a gentleman of New York, 
who is believed to have been Gouverneur Morris.” 

We shall give a description of only one of these pieces for each year, 
1783, 1785, and 1786, leaving the dies to be described in the tables of varieties. 





/ 1783. 


OBVERSE, 


Device,-——- An eye on a plain field, within a glory of thirteen points, the 
points intersecting a circle of thirteen stars. 

Legend. — NOVA+ CONSTELLATIO * 

REVERSE. 

Device, — US in large Roman capitals, encircled by a wreath. 

Legend, — LIBERTAS * JUSTITIA - 1783 - 

Borders, — Usually milled, sometimes serrated. Edges, — Plain. 

Size, —163 to 18. Weight, — 117, to 138 grains. 

[Plate VII. Nos. 25, 26, and 27, and Figs. 73 and 74.] 


1785. 
OBVERSE. 
Device, — An eye on a plain field, within a glory of thirteen points, the 
points intersecting a circle of thirteen stars. 
Legend, — NOVA CONSTELLATIO 


Coins for a New Constellation 


Two men named Morris— 


one ended up in debtor's prison, the other 


Robert Morris?... | think he has a 
masterly understanding, an open tem- 
per and an honest heart/’ John Adams informed 
Horatio Gates in 1776. ‘He has vast designs in the 
mercantile way. And no doubt pursues mercantile 
ends, which are always gain.” Seven years later, Mor- 
ris submitted pattern decimal coins to Congress. 
Robert Morris had a way with money. Having ac- 
cumulated his wealth as a middleman in imports 
and exports, he was the logical choice to be su- 
perintendent of finance during the Revolution. But 
he accepted the government post only on condi- 
tion that he be allowed to retain his private com- 
mercial interests. ‘The United States may command 
everything | have, except my integrity/’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and the loss of that would effectively dis- 
able me from serving them more.” By integrity he 
meant the commercial ‘honor of his signature. 

Critics said that Morris had the “art or abuse of 
dazzling the public eye by the same piece of coin, 
multiplied by a thousand reflectors.” In a report to 
Congress dated January 15, 1782, Morris attempt- 
ed to dazzle the legislators with plans for a mint 
and uniform national coinage. Continental currency, 
issued as an emergency measure during the war, 
had depreciated drastically by the time Morris took 
office in 1781. Most of the coins in circulation were 
foreign issues, mainly Spanish-American. silver 
pieces. The Articles of Confederation set up a weak 
central government, and left the matter of coinage 
up to the individual states, resulting in a shortage 
of hard money. By 1780, shoes sold for $20 a pair, 
potatoes for 90 shillings a bushel, in terms of pa- 
per money. 

According to Morris, what was needed was a dec- 
imal coinage system. ‘‘The ideas annexed to a 
pound, a shilling, and a penny are almost as vari- 
ous as the states themselves,” the financial wizard 
said. ‘‘A farmer in New Hamsphire for instance can 
readily form an idea of a bushel of wheat in South 
Carolina weighing 100 pounds and placed at 100 
miles from Charleston, but if he were told that in 
such situation it is worth 21 shillings and eight 
pence, he would be obliged to make inquiries and 
form some calculations before he could know that 
this sum meant in general what he would call four 
shillings.” 

Morris’ report to Congress incorporated the plan 
of his assistant, Gouverneur Morris (Gouverneur 
was his mother’s maiden name, not a title), for a 
decimal coinage system: ‘‘The money unit will be 
equal to a quarter of a grain of fine silver in coined 
money. Proceeding thence in a decimal ratio, 100 
would be the lowest silver coin, and might be called 
a ‘cent’ It would contain 25 grains of fine silver, 
to which may be added two grains of copper, and 
the whole would weigh one pennyweight and three 
grains. Five of these would make a ‘quint’ or 500 
units, weighing five pennyweight and 15 grains; and 
10 would make a ‘ Mark’ or 1,000 units, weighing 
11 pennyweight and six grains.” 

By a series of complicated calculations, Morris 
adopted the 1440th part of a dollar as the standard 
money unit because it was the only one by which 


ld Ve ask me what you are to think of 
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in the US Senate 


by Tom LaMarre 


currencies of all the states except one were divisi- 
ble without a fraction. 

Robert Morris proceeded independently with 
plans for the decimal coinage and had silver pat- 
terns struck in 1783. The coins, designed by Ben- 
jamin Dudley, had the legend ‘Nova Constellatio’’ 
(New Constellation) on the obverse with the all- 
seeing eye of Providence. A similar design was used 
for the reverse of the Great Seal of the United States, 
adopted in 1782, and can be seen on the back of 
the current $1 bill. 

On the reverse of the patterns were ‘’ Liber- 
tas/Justitia’’ and the date. A wreath, encircled “U.S.” 
and the denomination—100” for the dime-size bit 
or cent, “500” for the quint (about the size of the 
later quarter dollar) and “1,000” for the mark (ap- 
proximately the size of a half dollar). 

Two varieties of bits and quints were struck—with 
or without the inscription ‘‘Nova Constellatio.’ 
Only one specimen of each denomination and va- 
riety is known to exist. It is conceivable that more 
than one were originally struck. The engraver may 
have kept some trial pieces, or extra patterns may 
have been struck for distribution to members of the 
Congress. 

The specimens known to exist were discovered 
by dealer JW. Haseltine, who told the 1908 Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association Convention in Phila- 
delphia, 

It is well-known to all numismatists the delight 
one experiences in finding a rare coin or a new 
variety, obtained sometimes for a trifle, or the dis- 
covery of a unique coin, but not always without 
considerable trouble. 

The first designs for a U.S. dollar and half 

dollar—the Nova Constellatio 1,000 and 500 mill 
pieces—were obtained by me after one year’s 
search. Mr. Elliott Woodward of Boston had in one 
of his sales two pieces described as 1,000 and 500 
mill pieces struck in some soft metal. They sold, 
| believe, for some $30 or $40 each. | saw them 
and was confident that they were molded in type 
metal, and | knew that the original must be some- 
where, but not known to collectors. | inquired at 
the United States Mint about them, and all the in- 
formation | could obtain was that Mr. Mickley had 
borrowed the originals, which were in silver, from 
the owner and had copies made of them, and that 
an article in reference to them had been published 
in a newspaper in Philadelphia some years ago. 
The paper was the North American and U.S. Ga- 
zette. That was all the information | could obtain, 
Mr. Mickley being dead. So whenever | had a 
Spare moment | examined the back files of the 
North American for six or eight months, and fi- 
nally found the article, which merely stated that 
they had been found in a secret drawer of Charles 
Thomson, the secretary of the first or Continental 
Congress. | then found out who were the descen- 
dants or heirs of Mr. Thomson and wrote to each 
one (not stating, of course, what | was after) but 
merely mentioning that | had heard they had a col- 
lection of coins they wished to dispose of, and 
that | was in the market to buy. The one favorable 
reply | received was from Mr. Rathmel Wilson of 
Wilmington, Delaware, from whom | finally pur- 
chased his collection, and you can imagine my 
delight when | found the said pieces struck in sil- 
ver and in beautiful Proof condition. 


How did politicians react to Morris’ patterns in 
1783? Thomas Jefferson thought that the financier’s 
coinage plan was too complicated. He preferred 
the dollar as the unit of value, stating, ‘The bulk 
of mankind are schoolboys through life... Certain- 
ly in all cases where we are free to choose between 
easy and difficult modes of operation, it is most ra- 
tional to choose the easy.’ Jefferson recommend- 
ed a decimal system with the dollar as the standard 
unit. 

Congress killed Morris’ Nova Constellatio coin- 
age plan in 1783. Instead, it adopted the principles 
outlined in Jefferson’s Notes on Coinage, original- 
ly published in the Providence Gazette and reprint- 
ed by Congress in 1785. 

Meanwhile, Gouverneur Morris apparently saw 
the profit to be made in private coinage. It is be- 
lieved that he had thousands of Nova Constellatio 
copper tokens dated 1783 and 1785 struck as a busi- 
ness venture. Some of these coppers were struck 
in Birmingham, England from dies prepared by Tho- 
mas Wyon, according to numismatic tradition. 

The design of the tokens was related to the sil- 
ver Nova Constellatio patterns. As with most of the 
coins produced during the period of state coinage, 
however, there was no indication of the denomi- 
nation. Only one size of Nova Constellatio coppers 
was produced, the standard “‘halfpenny” size. A 
number of varieties were struck in 1783. Some of 
them had the spelling ‘’Constelatio’’ instead of 
“Constellatio/’ and the rays emanating from the all- 
seeing eye were either blunt or pointed. The size 
of the letters in ‘’U.S’’ on the reverse varied, too. 

In 1785 the design was improved with a beauti- 
ful “U.S/’ monogram, and the legend on the reverse 
was expanded to ‘‘Libertas Et Justitia!’ The rarest 
Nova Constellatio copper is the 1786, which is a 
contemporary counterfeit, not a regular issue. 

Common varieties of the Nova Constellatio sold 
for only one or two dollars in the 1930s. By 1959, 
the rare 1786 was valued at $250 in Good condi- 
tion and $350 in Fine condition. Today, the 1786 
is inaccessible to most collectors, but 1783 and 1785 
Nova Constellatios in Good to Fine condition are 
readily available. 

Gouverneur Morris had been minister to France. 
He later served as United States senator from 1800 
to 1803. His former boss, Robert Morris, was not 
as fortunate. He resigned as Superintendent of Fi- 
nance in 1784. It has been said that “‘his business 
relationships were so involved and his private in- 
terests so complicated with public affairs that it was 
difficult to maintain before the public a position 
of impartial devotion to public welfare.” It amounts 
to a charge of dishonesty, despite the fact that Morris 
opened his own purse to help finance the Revolu- 
tion and borrowed money for the government on 
his own credit. 

From 1785 to 1787, Morris made tobacco con- 
tracts with France, which agreed to buy 20,000 
hogsheads per year at 36 livres per hundredweight. 
In addition, Morris was allowed a million livres to 
force down the American market price. Tobacco 
farmers objected, though, and Thomas Jefferson had 
the contracts broken in 1787. 


That was the same year Morris had the distinc- 
tion of nominating George Washington for presi- 
dent. After declining the position of secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington’s first cabinet, Morris served 
in the Senate from 1789 to 1795 and speculated in 
land. He bought large tracts of real estate in west- 
ern New York and owned most of the present city 
of Washington, which was a wilderness area at that 
time. 

However, when Morris’ investments went sour, 
he was unable to sell the land or pay taxes on it. 
He retired to his country estate, where a small cred- 
itor had him arrested in February 1798. Morris was 
then taken to ‘Prune Street,’ a debtors’ prison, 
where he remained for three years, six months, 10 


days, enduring the cold winters and surviving yel- 
low fever epidemics during the summer months. 

He was finally released under federal bankrupt- 
cy law on August 26, 1801. Gouverneur Morris se- 
cured an annuity for Mrs. Robert Morris, but her 
husband—described as ‘“‘broken in mind and 
spirit’—died in a small Philadelphia rooming house 
in 1806. 
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were thus created! 


A variety of the 1844-O half dollar exhibits the most spectacularly dou- 
bled date in the Liberty Seated series. The first 1844 date was punched 
far too high and well into the base of Miss Liberty! The blunder was recog- 
nized, the date was partly ground away, and the second date was punched 








Want List Service 


Our Want List Department, under the 
direction of Liz Arlin, has helped many of 
our clients track down elusive date and mint- 
mark varieties, ‘‘type’’ coins, and other 
desiderata. 

Interested? Send a note to Liz Arlin of our 
staff, listing scarce or rare pieces (say, with 
a value of several hundred dollars each or 
more) you've been seeking. When we ac- 
quire them, Liz will send you a quotation. 
There’s no obligation to buy; just the oppor- 
tunity to do so if you desire. 








in the proper position. Under magnification the initial error is sharply 
visible. The piece illustrated here appeared in our sale of the Roy Harte 


Collection in 1977. 


The 1846 Over Horizontal 6 half dollar shown here is also from the 
Roy Harte Collection Sale and is one of the finest known examples. In 
this instance, the last digit was cut in a horizontal position, a ‘‘Lazy 6.” 
This goof was recognized, and the number was repunched correctly, but 


not completely obscuring the blunder. 


The third piece illustrated here, the 1847/6, has been the subject of 
editorial discussion in recent issues of the Rare Coin Review, although 
to this point we have not illustrated one. The Bailey Collection coin is 
a superb piece, more or less MS-60, with beautiful lilac toning. The va- 
riety was apparently made by taking an unused 1846 die, with the date 
punched low in the field, effacing the date, then punching in the 1847 
figures. Below the right side of the 4 the bottom curve of the earlier 6 
can be seen. The coin is a rarity in any grade, and fewer than a dozen 


specimens are known in all. 


We mention that Mr. Bailey’s collection contains many other outstand- 
ing half dollars, including a dandy 1878-S. However, it is just the egre- 


gious die blunders we show here. In recent years the pursuit of Liberty 
Seated coins has been popular with collectors. Among early issues— 


those of the late 1830s and the decade of the 1840s—numerous recut- 
tings, variations in date numeral sizes, and other differences can be found. 
There is ample opportunity for study and research. In view of the atten- 
tion paid in recent years to ‘‘investment grade’’ MS-65 and related coins, 
early issues (which mostly exist in lower states of preservation) have been 
overlooked by many, with the pleasant result that prices are quite moder- 
ate. For example, an Extremely Fine specimen of the 1844-O Doubled 
Date is listed for just $325 in the current Guide Book, and the 1846 Over 
Horizontal 6 error is posted for just $300 in the same grade. For pur- 
poses of comparison, in this grade each piece is probably at least 50 
to 100 times rarer than an 1893-S silver dollar (which catalogues for $3,250 
in the same grade!). It sounds as though we are giving a ‘‘sales talk’’ for 
these varieties, but we are not. They belong to Mr. Bailey, in whose col- 
lection they will undoubtedly remain for some time. We appreciate the 
opportunity to view them in person and to have Cathy Dumont of our 
Photography Department take the pictures shown here. 
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1844-O Doubled Date. The first date was cut far too high and | 
into the base of Miss Liberty, then corrected. 








1847/6 Overdate half dollar. The first date, 1846, was much low- | 
er and to the left of the second date, 1847. After being cut in the | 
die, the first date was effaced, and only the bottoms of the last two 
digits can be seen. 





Some Interesting Liberty Seated Half Dollar Varieties 


hrough the kindness of James A. Bailey we borrowed from his 
collection examples of several interesting die varieties among Lib- 
erty Seated half dollar coinage. The three examples shown here 
are from the 1840s, during the tenure of Chief Engraver James B. Lon- 
gacre, Who was characterized as incompetent, or worse, by certain of 
his contemporaries. How incompetent he was is a matter of conjecture, 
for he did turn out some mighty fine designs. His inexperience at punch- 
ing dates in dies (blunders of this period are often credited to him) are 
just fine from the viewpoint of collectors, for many fascinating varieties 
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1846 Over Horizontal 6 half dollar. The last digit of the date was 
first punched in a horizontal position and then corrected! 
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or lack of conformity in weight within the planchet population, another clue as to the relaxation 
of quality standards at the mint operation with the passage of time. 

New research on New Jersey coppers supports the notion that it is hazardous to assign with 
certainty the facility where the coins were actually minted. Further work with other traceable 
dies may confirm this mosaic pattern of emission sequence for other Rahway coppers. What 
does become evident is that many more coppers, once considered the products of the Rahway 
mint, were actually minted by Ogden after he took control of the operation and moved to 
Elizabethtown in mid-1789. This bench mark is based on the occurrence of overstruck coppers 
midway in the useful life of the J reverse as determined by the physical configuration of the die. 
This subject is far more complex than once considered and requires further research for eluci- 
dation. 


VERMONT. COPPERS 


Although by an Act of June 15, 1785, Vermont was actually the first American jurisdiction to 
authorize a local mint Tor the production of coppers, the territory was not part of the Confeder- 
ation but rather a self-proclaimed, independent republic. Vermont was not one of the original 
colonies; its lands were claimed both by New Hampshire and New York; the Crown recognized 
the ownership by the latter. Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys were organized to 
defend land titles granted by New Hampshire against the intrusion of New York. The dispute 
became of secondary importance during the Revolution when all forces were united against the 
English. [Ignoring the authority of both its neighbors, Vermont declared itself a republic on 
January 15, 1777, and remained so until admission into the Union on March 4, 1791. It was 
under the independent regime that copper coins were minted dated 1785 to 1788.” 





Fig. 58: Vermont landscape copper represent- 


ative of the six varieties minted at Rupert and 
dated for 1785 and 1786. The state legend varied 
from VERMONTS, VERMONTIS and VER- 
MONTENSIUM, RR-4 (116.5 grains) (Table 21, 
No. 20a:. Charte27). 


The franchise to produce Vermont coppers was awarded to Reuben Harmon, Jr., of Rupert, 
who e ngaged a New York engraver, presumably the goldsmith, William Coley, to prepare the 
dies. The first issues were the handsome landscape types of 1785 and 1786, featuring the sun 
rising to the right above a wooded hill with a plow facing left in the foreground, the inscription 
‘Republic of Vermont,” in various Latin forms, and the date surround the design. The reverse 
simulates the Constellatio Nova coppers as it depicts a central eye of Providence with rays 
radiating to the periphery. 7 The legend, STE LEA QUARTA DECIMA,* ‘The Fourteenth Star, © 
alluded to the Republic’s ambition to become the fourteenth state. The originally prescribed 


~ The major references for the history of Vermont coinage are as follows: Crosby, Early Coins, pp. 177-202; 
Bi see, Studies; Richardson, Num 1947; Partridge, RHSQ 1979. 

There has been an attempt to link the 1785 and 1786 Vermont landscapes by Coley to the Constellatio 
Nova coppers from Birmingham and prove a common source. Although very similar, the reverses on these 
two series are not identical. See Sipsey, CNL 1965, pp. 155, 170-71. One possible explanation is that Coley was 
influenced in the Vermont reverse design by Mould, since both Coley and Mould were thought to be in New 
York City at the same time. eae 
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Because the mint was under legislative scrutiny, records were kept but unfortunately there 
are still vacant areas in our knowledge about the operation. As the available information is 
pieced together it has been established that all the legal dies dated 1787 were engraved by 
Joseph Callender. His services were then replaced by Jacob Perkins, whose work can be distin- 
guished from his colleague by the ““S” punch which closely resembles an “*8”.""" It is known that 
$3,000 was the total production of which about 300,000 were cents and 100,000 half cents. 
Recent research suggests the following tabulations presented in Table 18: 


LABEE 18 


IXstimated Massachusetts Copper Mintage from Data Developed by Spilman and Packard 
(Spilman, GNE 1987: Packard, CNE1987,-C NL 2989) 


Callender Perkins Totals Packard’s 
( ) = number of dies attributed to each engraver’ Estimates” 
1/787: half cents 64,5389) 0 61,038 79,900 
1787 cents 90,909 (11) 0 90,909 "93,000 
1788 half cents 0 305462 (2) 38,462 39,000 
1788 cents 109, 5248 CLD) J906F (10) 209,091 199,000 
Total Coins 2613971 136,020 100,000 107,000 
Dollar Value O2,012 02 $1,187.98 $3900.00 $3495.00 
Coinage % 69.492% 34.907% 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PATTERNS 


The cast coppers of New Hampshire, dated 1776, require mention for the sake of complete- 
ness.” The original coinage was established by the New Hampshire Legislature on June 28, 
1776. Each copper was to weigh 130 grains and pass at 108 to the Spanish American milled 
dollar, the usual rate of 18 to the local shilling. Nothing is documented regarding their 
manufacture and genuine specimens are exceedingly rare; many present day specimens are of 


doubtful origin with authentication mandatory to identify modern forgeries. 





Fig. 63: 1776 New Hampshire copper. 


THE CONSTELLATIO NOVA COPPERS 





There has been frequent reference made to the Constellatio Nova coppers which have been 
attributed as a speculative venture of Gouverneur Morris who ordered the coins from 
Birmingham.'"’ There have been some attempts to establish a domestic origin for the Constel- 


“biographical sketch of Jacob Perkins and his accomplishments is found in Boisvert, CNL 1987. 

Spilman, CN b.1987. 

8 Packard, CNL 1987, p.1013, and CNL. 1989. 

" Taxay, Catalogue, p. 19; Bowers, Coinage History, p. 133; Breen, Encyclopedia, pp. 60-61; Crosby, Early 
Coins, pp. 173-76; Oechsner Bequest, pp. 134-5. 

0 Wild, CNL 1972; see also RF-52, CNL 1973, and Newman, CNL 1973; LaMarre, RCR 69, pp. 48-49. 
Persuasive evidence is given that the correct name of this interesting coinage is Constellatio Nova and not 
Nova Constellatio as frequently stated (Breen, CNL 1974A). 
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latio Nov a coppers, linking them to the Nova Eborac coppers of Brasher and Bailey with which 


> 


they appear to share some_common. “Tetter- punches. Phe reverse designs on the Vermont 
landscape issues of 1785 and 1786 by W illiam Coley are similar to, but not identical with the 
‘The mutual resemblance of these dies does suggest some common, 
yet unidentified, bias. Despite any temptation, however strong, to suggest an American source 
for the Constellatio Nova coppers, contemporaneous newspaper accounts state that the Constel- 
latio Novas are an English product ° ‘Coured at. Baushain by the order of a merchant in New 
York”? who tradition identifies as Gouverneur Morris.”'” a 4 
There are three 1783 and six 1785 die pairs and three instances where a die is used in a second 
combination. This results in nine combinations but excludes the very rare 1785 and 1786 
contemporary counterfeits, which bear no relation to others in the series.''” A statement, quoted 
by Crosby from_The Massachusetts Centinel, alleged that 40 tons of copper were coined from one 
die pair alone, a most unlikely event. Ay sample of Constellatio Nova coppers suggests that 
they were intended to weigh about 58 to the pound or 120 grains each. Forty [long] tons would 
have amounted to over 5,000,000 pieces which indeed is an exaggeration for one set of dies, let 
alone the entire coinage! The actual quantity of Constellatio Nova coppers can only be 
estimated from the fact that there were only nine die pairs, two of which are rare. One could 
expect from 18,000 to 50,000 impressions per die under the best of circumstances and these data 
would imply that the size oh the coinage ranged from 162,000 to 4150, QOO pieces, or a maximum of 


3.44 long tons of copper. 


Constellatio Nova series 


~~~ Tn 1788 and perhaps into 1789, several mints, including Machin’s Mills, Rupert, Vermont, and 


Elizabethtown, New Jersey, struck their own dies over preexisting coins at a time when it was 
less expensive or more convenient to do so. The Elizabethtown mint may not always have had 
the necessary equipment to roll and cut copper stock into planchets. The circulation of 
lightweight coppers was restricted in New York after August 1, 1787. Thereafter, such pieces, 
including the Constellatio Novas, became fair game for the coining presses of other operators 


Who 0 sought to legitimize underweight coins by impressing on them an acceptable design and to 


send them off again into circulation with a new identity. Examination shows that 1785 Constel- 
latio Nova coppers were used as host coins for many 1787 V ermont coppers from Rupert (Ryder- 


Richardson 14, 12, and 32: Bressett 10-K, 11-K, and 12- K) and for 1788 Connecticut coppers from 
Machin’s Mills. An occasional 1783 Constellatio Nova is found as the host for New Jersey. coins 
from the Elizabethtown mint. The most common 1785 Constellatio Nova host coin which can be 
attributed is the Crosby 9-E, followed 1 next Aia me 4 ane ons 

From these data, some speculation can be made about the circulation of Constellatio Nova 
coppers. Research by Newman suggests that, although dated 1783 and 1785, the coins were not 


common before May 1786.''” In fact it would have been unexpected, despite the 1783 date, to 


have found this series in America prior to the signing of the peace treaty. Felt noted that in 





priate eee GIN Ia Oo: 


ee RF-52, CNL 1973, p. 402; Newman, CNL 1973 (quote from Morn. Chron., March 16, 1786); Newman, 


Pn ac nnn 


a 


ocean a han 


ed 


NSM 1960, pp. 6-8; Breen, Encyclopedia, pp. 117-19. 

'® Taxay, Catalogue, pp. 16-17; Breen, Encyclopedia, p. 119. 

~'! Crosby, Early Coins, p.331. 

' Spilman, CNL 1961, p. 24; Hodder (RCR 74) estimated the life of the dies used for the 1796 cents from 
the Federal Mint. Extrapolating from his calculations and considering the rarity of some 1785 die varieties, it 
is doubtful that the entire Constellatio Nova coinage exceeded 200,000 because, as a group, these coins are 
certainly less plentiful today than Massachusetts coppers for which there were a certain 400,000 minted. 
"” The census of 20 identifiable Constellatio Nova host coins is as follows: 1783: 1-A [1], 3-C [2]; 1785: 2-A 
[2], 4-C [5], 4-D [4], 5-E [6]. These numbers are too few for statistical analysis but suggest a trend; the most 
common 1785 copper, 3-B, is not represented at all, whereas 4-D, the rarest of all, is frequently encountered 
overstruck. See also Breen, Encyclopedia, p.119, 1114. 

'” Newman, NSM 1960, p.7 
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Fig. 66: 
(a) 1783 Constellatio Nova token, Crosby 2-B (121.6 
grains) (Table 21, no. 25a). 





(b) 1785 Constellatio Nova token, Crosby 3-B (115.1 
grains) (Table 21, no. 2b). 





1788 the most common copper in Massachusetts was the 1783 Constellatio Nova. Further 
inspection of the 1785 Constellatio Nova die varieties shows stvlistic differences on the obverse 
changing from 30 to 29 and later to 26 paired leaves in the wreath. The 1785 Crosby 1-B, 2-A, 
and 3-B have 30 pairs as do all the three 1783 varieties. The 1785 1-B shares a common obverse 
with the 1783 3-C, both displaying a misspelled CONSTELATIO. The six varieties mentioned 
with 30 paired leaves are less commonly seen as host coins than are the other three issues, 9-E, 
{-C.. and 4-D, which in and of themselves are much rarer coins. This suggests that as the first 
group arrived in America they directly entered into commerce, but when the second group, 
i.e. 4-C (30 pairs), 4-D (29 pairs), and 9-E (26. pairs),-arrived at-a later date the circulation of 
coppers was becoming more sluggish and many were sold in bulk to minters. The last three 
varieties of the 1785 Constellatio Nova coppers must have appeared on the scene by July L787, 
for them to have been used in the Rupert mint.’ Felt, writing in 1839, apparently was not 
familiar with the 1785 Constellatio Nova coppers anytime before January 1788, an observation 
which further indicates that those varieties were uncommonly seen in the Bay State by the time 
of the Massachusetts mint. 

Crosby's scale of rarity adds further evidence that the 4-C; 4-D;*and! 5- varjeties were Ndpas 
commonly circulated as the others but bought up in quantity.’ He observed that the 1785 1-B 
is rarity 3, the 2-A is rarity 4, and the 3-B is common, whereas the 4-C is rarity 5, the 4-D is 
rarity 6, and the 5-E is rarity 4. While the last three coins are much rarer as unaltered coins, 
they are more common as host coins than the preceding three or any of the 1783 varieties. When 
these 1785 Constellatio Nova coppers reached Machin’s Mills and the Rupert mint they became 
host coins for 1788 Connecticut coppers and 1787 Vermont coppers, respectively. For #the 
Connecticut coinage, the lighter weight Constellatio Nova coppers defrauded the public, but for 
Vermont, these ready-made host coins were heavier than the authorized weight. 

The following observations can be made about the Constellatio Nova coppers: [1] those 
predated 1783 were introduced in about May 1786, [2] the first three varieties of 1785 arrived in 
close succession, either late 1786 or early 1787; [3] the last three 1785 varieties arrived before 
July 1787; [4] the rarity census noted by Crosby for the 4-C, 4-D, and 5-E does take into account 
that many of these coins were overstruck and, therefore, fewer exist as originals; [5] the total 
coinage cannot exceed 450,000 and is probably closer to 200,000; [6] the average weight for 28 


TS 


aE 





'S Felt, Massachusetts, p. 206. 

9 Bressett notes that “nearly the entire 1787 Bust Right group of Vermont coins was produced by over- 
striking’? on Constellatio Novas but no others were produced by that method through 1788 or into 1789 when 
the Rupert mint closed (Bressett, Sttidies. 2%. 177). 

'" The Crosby scale of rarity extends only to R-6, whereas current scales go to R-8 (2 to 3 specimens) and 
R-9 (unique). See E.A.C. 1975, p.9; Anton, CNL. 1975, p. 502: 
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circulated 1783 specimens is 120.8 + 15.8, and for 46 1785 varieties, 116.5 + 7.2; the combined 
average is 118.1 + 11.4, or about 59 to the pound (see Table 21). The higher standard deviation 
of + 15.8 grains for the 1783 issues indicates less consistency in planchet weight than for the 
1785-dated tokens. ; 


Bit TOSI Ts 






















y the late 1780s, several states had taken action against the deluge of counterfeit coppers 
which saturated the small change medium. Within the Confederation, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and ‘Massachusetts had established mints or arranged for contract coinages as had the 
autondmous Republic of Vermont. The New York Legislature responded to this raft of 
lightweight coins on April 20, 1787, by imposing restrictions on their currency which prohibited 
those under 145.8 grains from circulation and devaluated all others from 14 to 20 coppers per 
local shillingN?! New Jersey, in “AN ACT to prevent the circulation of bad and light Coppers in 
this State,’ dewreed that after July 20, 1787, only its own coppers, or any produced by Congress, 
could pass.'~ 

Congress, also, resolved to provide a solution for removing undesirable coppers from circu- 
lation and proposed &full weight coin of 157.5 grains, the same Federal standard to which 
Massachusetts adhered.’ These new coppers were heavier than the New Jersey standard of 100 
crains, the Connecticut standard at 144 grains, and significantly greater than the Vermont 
standard of 111 grains. Sinc&100 of the new coins were to pass for the Spanish milled dollar, 
they could technically be called\‘cents.”’ Petitions were received early in 1787 by Congress from 
both Matthias Ogden, who was tvolved in the Rahway mint, and James Jarvis, who had a 
controlling interest in the Connec!’\ut Company for Coining Coppers, to obtain the contract to 
mint this proposed copper coinage. Hwever, by devious means, Jarvis had already secured the 
privilege for his newly organized compaky by offering a $10,000 bribe to Colonel William Duer. 
In the meanwhile, Jarvis had received 12,809 pounds of federally owned copper from Duer and 
later an additional 35 tons even prior to Congxessional authorization for his project. The Federal 
contract coinage manufactured by Jarvis was the Fugio cent, the first official coin of the United 
States government. Of the 300 tons of Fugio coinage Jarvis agreed to produce, only 100,000 
pieces, or about four long tons, were delivered by May 1788.'"' Jarvis was unsuccessful in 
arranging acceptable financing and as the project faltered, he departed for England to enlist the 
assistance in the project of Matthew Boulton, owner of the Soho mint in Birmingham. In the 
end, much of the copper intended for the Fugio coinage was fraudulently diverted into the 
production of an unauthorized 3,500,000 1787 Connecticut coppers, since the mint was simulta- 
neously striking both types. 2 

It is speculated that the Fugio cents may have been produced at sites other than New Haven, 
but this is disputed. The suggestion that “Club Rays Fugios’’\came from Machin’s Mills 
after the regular Fugio coinage ceased is not feasible.’” Spilman dake that the Club Ray 
varieties were manufactured later than the more common and bettér executed Fine Rays 
issues, but by a different party who possessed less technical skills.'* Th: round” Club Rays 


~ 


res 
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Crosby, Early Coins, pp. 294-99. , 
’ Crosby, Early Coins, pp. 281-82. 
’ References on the Fugio coinage include: Newman, CCJ 1952B, an expansion of his original 1949 
classification; Kessler, Fugio, a later enlargement with plates of 55 die combinations; Spilman, CNL 1961, 
Douglas, CNL 1969, an historical account of James Jarvis and the saga of the Fugio cents, relating the entire 
episode, 

4 Spilman concludes “that the maximum possible Fugio coinage was in the order of 1.5 million (CNL 1961, 
p. 24).”" 

* Mail Bid 1985B, 1611; TN-81, CNL 1979 

Spilman, CNL 1961, pp. 922-25. 
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Description of Coinage A B C D EB 
a a ee ee a ee 


13.Connecticut: 1787 ‘‘Morristown”’ 


related, entire sample 144.0 Ll et 20 64 B = 149 
13a Miller 4-L 126,942 his 54) B sea 
13b Miller 1.3-L, 6.1-M,; 6:2-M LT ed Zo B 18.8 
14.Connecticut: 1787 Muttonhead 144.0 bole: 1 2i 19 B = 9.0 
15.Connecticut: 1787 Machin’s Mills 144.0 MS fee To 19 B = EGGS 
16.Connecticut: Triple Leaves 144.0 
16a 1787 entire sample 1310 ie ane ae 145 W Sagi A 
[66-1787 Miller .11-E,K, 102E, 9-E.-2-B, heavy PA Aa E75 74 W =a 
16c 1787 all others, light Lig Oe tel i | B ag Fess: 
16d 1788 not overstruck LAO P68 49) B bea 2 
l6e 1788 overstruck (o/s) on 
<a CONSTELLATIO NOVAS Plo:8-=° 5.4 lo B AD 
17.Connecticut: 1788 DBL (Machin’s Mills)" 144.0 11S fee 47 79 B SOE TRO 
18.Connecticut: 1788 MBR (Machin’s Mills) 
18a Not overstruck 144.0 ERS + 132 10 B rep 


18b 1788 MBR overstruck on 


— > CONSTELLATIO NOVAS Do ogee Ties, Da, B 2 2a.0 





19. Virginia 1773 halfpence LLGs7 

19a current data Li 2 ee 47 Ex + 0.4 

19b CNL data mint state specimens' Vi5i74y ae 5.9 32 W —0.8 

19c CNL data worn specimens LOGIC 2s ge Ay ae B eng el 
20.Vermont: Rupert mint 111.0 

20a 1785/6 landscapes bio 2231 O34 38 EX oF 

20b 1786 busts WAL cgi 31 BX Oa 

20c 1787/8 busts right 115.4) 104 79 EX + 4.0 
21.Vermont: Machin’s Mills mint 111.0 

2la not overstruck Ei ose, 1.4 ay | Pa sige, 

———=== >> 2lb o/s on CONSTELLATIO NOVAS 123. eo 8 EX + 10:9 

21c¢ o/s on counterfeit Irish halfpence 103.7 571 59 11 W 56 
22.Machin’s imitation halfpence ED2.2 IVES i 804 16 B = aOad 
23.English counterfeit halfpence 192.2 le eons Way, 68 B a 
24. Irish counterfeit halfpence 134.6 [O67 2 1256 at B as 
20. CONSTELLATIO NOVA NA NA 

20a 1783 120.5 2-48 28 

29b 1785 b16.4° 2. 72 46 

29¢c all 1783 and 1785 1 ss Ul am (8 74 

25d 1786 counterfeits LO od SekG.8 +) 
26. NOVA EBORAC! NA NA 

26a reverse figure left is et eat he 16 

26b reverse figure right O91 ae O0 13 

26¢ small head 1L32.0..2° 19,3 1 


Sr a te ew 


" Excludes three 1788 Miller 16.3-N coppers overstruck on counterfeit Massachusetts coppers which average 
116.8 grains. 3 

Spilman, CNL 1988A, reported the weights of 32 mint state specimens which are listed in 19b but there 
may be duplication with some of those in 19a. Those in 19¢ recovered from excavations in Colonial 
Williamsburg just exhibited normal wear and were not corroded from being buried. Group 19a contains 36 
uncirculated coins of the total 47. 

' The greater weight of the reverse figure seated left was reported in Frontenac, lot 365. The difference is 
significant at p= <0.0001. 
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appears that the Rupert mint in 1787, used Constellatio Nova | underty pes, first occasionally, and 
then exclusively. The practice abruptly stopped for the 1788 issues. During parts of 1788 and 
1789, the Machin’s Mills Vermont coinages are extant on (probable) counterfeit Irish halfpence 
for six emissions and then this practice suddenly stops with Ryder-Richardson 24 (Bressett 16- 
S). It is not revived again despite the continuous deterioration in the quality of the coinages 
from Newburgh. This would suggest that the supply of Irish halfpence was exhausted. One 
consistent feature of these Vermont coppers is that each mint employed just one kind of host 
coin, the Rupert mint using the Constellatio Nova coppers and Machin's Mills, the Irish 
halfpence, for which many counterfeits were known to have existed.’ This consistency will be 
addressed again. 

Table 28 shows the occurrence of two reported 1787 Connecticut overstrikes which does not 
indicate a trend but probably just a extraordinary event at the Jarvis and Company mint. 
There are so many 1787 Miller 33 coppers that certainly more overstruck issues would have 
surfaced if overstriking had been a motive of that mint. The 1788 Connecticut coppers which 
_appear overstruck on Constellatio Nova coppers are the first Mailed Bust Right coppers, which 
| “bear great resemblance to their Vermont and imitation halfpence cousins, and next the Triple 
Leaves busts by Buell. The 1788 Draped Bust Left Connecticut, Miller 16.3-N, may rarely be 
seen over a counterfeit Massachusetts cent. A review of Spilman’s Die Analysis Chart places 
these coins in distinct groupings,’ some of which are doubtlessly from Machin’s Mills.” 

Trudgen presents a chronology of the Machin’s Mills output and notes that both the Vermont 
and Connecticut series were minted from mid-1788 into late 1789, a sequence which was followed 
by the New Jersey Maris 56 to 58-n ‘camel heads.’” It seems curious that Captain Machin 
would have reserved the Constellatio Nova host coins for the Connecticut series, the counterfeit 
Irish ha Ifpence exclusive ely for his Vermont coppers, W ‘while i impressing the New Jersey coins over 
every type and description of lightweight coppers current in that period, including some of his 
own products. This was also accomplished without any apparent mixing of host coin 
“planchets.”’ [In addition, the Connecticut coinages would have been simultaneous with the 
terminal, inferior Vermont emissions which do not appear overstruck. How could all these 
various activities and styles of production have occurred within the same mint? 

One sure fact is that the Vermont coppers came from Newburgh at that time. Since it seems 
unlikely that an illegal mint would have remained so fastidious in the way that “‘blanks’’ were 
fed into the presses there must be another explanation for the distinct host coin “personalities” 
of the 1788 Connecticuts and “‘camel head” New Jersey coppers if they were to have originated 
at Machin’s Mills near the same time. An unlikely explanation would be an excellent quality 
control program at the mint which kept all the host coins isolated from each other. In modern 
times, batches of planchets may become mixed up and fed into the wrong presses. I find it 
difficult to conceive that the Vermont series on Irish halfpence, the “camel heads,” and the 1788 
Connecticuts overstruck on Constellatio Nova coppers came from the same manufacturing 
process. The most logical answer is that the three minting operations were separated from each 
other, either in time or place. Since the “‘camel head” series appears on host coins similar to the 
practice of the Elizabethtown mint, it is my opinion that Maris 56 to 58-n came either from that 
location or one with the technological capacity to harden dies and anneal host planchets. 

The three series that used Constellatio Nova coppers were the 1787 Vermonts, the 1788 Mailed 
_Bust Right Connecticuts, and the 1788 Trip! iple Leaves Connecticuts. The Vermont issues were 
“from Rupert while the last two were from Machin’s Mills, but separated in time from the 














* Batty, Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 1023-47. 
 spilman, "ONG 1977, 00577. 

> EAC 1975, p. 44. 

" Trudgen, CNL 1984A, p. 871. 
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Vermont coppers struck over Irish halfpence. The very rare 1788 Connecticut Draped Bust Left 
overstruck on the counterfeit Massachusetts cent, itself a possible Machin’s Mills creation, bears 
similar features to other coppers which originated in Newburgh and stands within that grouping 
in Spilman’s Die Analysis Chart. Since a genuine Massachusetts cent would have been heavier 
than the Connecticut standard, a minter would not have used a legitimate cent as host for a 
lighter coin. 

The New Jersey overstrikes are an entirely different situation as compared to the relatively 
uniform host coins of Connecticut and Vermont. Table 29 reveals a disordered array of contem- 
porary coppers with the notable exception of Massachusetts and Fugio cents, due to their greater 
intrinsic weight. Apparently anything lesser in value than the New Jersey standard was a 
potential candidate to become a host coin. The reason for striking the Maris 34-V over the 34-J 
and 39-J is illusive, the V reverse being inferior in execution to the J. 

The overstruck New Jersey coppers fall into two major groups, the first being the Eliza- 
bethtown emissions from June 1789 into 1790. The dies used were remnants from the old Rahway 
operation and the planchets were anything lighter than the New Jersey standard which could be 
purchased, probably at significant discount since after July 20, 1787, nothing but New Jersey 
coppers were negotiable in that state.’ It became profitable for the Elizabethtown minters to 


TABEE 2/7 


Vermont Overstruck Coins 
(References follow Table 30) 











Ryder- 

Bressett Richardson 

Number Attribution Host Coin and (Reference) 

2-B Gn a oem 1785 Conn. Miller 4.1-F.4 (24). 

9-[ ats 5 Pol ea) 1785 Vermont B.3-C/R.R. 4 (19 p.6); George III halfpenny, 1775 
George III halfpenny (39). 

10-K ae ee eile mae on Constellatio Nova. coppers (27); 1785 Constellatio Nova _ 

(isk Ree. 22 Senos on Constellatio Nova coppers (27); 1785 ) Constellatio Nova 

a ED (15, lot 663), Ep). - 

12-K ate eS Of the few known, most are on Constell IES ONES (AT, lot 2092); (39). 

19% R.R. 18 Usually on Irish halfpence (27); 1781 Irish Yed. (7, lot 11); 1782 Irish 
724. ? counterfeit (15, lot 685); British halfpenny (22), (42, lot 327); 
counterfeit George III “2d. (4, lot 101); an exception is 1785 C Constellatio 
Nova (13, lot 1284). ee 

20-X RA35 ‘On Irish h halfpence (27), with one exception (33). 

21-Y BAe oo Nearly always on Irish halfpence (27); counterfeit George III English 
Hae (3), (22): 

21-1) BRR. 2s Nearly always on Irish halfpence (27); counterfeit 1781 and 1783 Irish 
“2d., counterfeit 1782 English ‘2d., Machin’s Mills copper 178? (4 lot 
page 

22a ere 29 Occasionally on Irish halfpence (27). 

16-U Bane go All overstruck on Irish halfpence when dies removed to Newburgh, 


before dies shattered (27), (2, lot 570), (26); 1781 counterfeit Irish “2d. 
(os 10t G04), (12, lob. 89) 1781 Tish: 2d. 445. lor es7 Pp 


Note: Sources frequently list English or Irish halfpence undertypes without any opinion or comment as to 


whether they are considered genuine or counterfeit. Weight documentation would be helpful to assist in 
this determination. 


“Newman, Studies, p. 154. 
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impress acceptable designs over any lighter coppers and pass them off on the unsuspecting. The 
second group of New Jersey overstrikes, Maris 56 to 58-n, has already been mentioned. Breen” 
attributes this group to Machin’s Mills whereas Anton” regards them as an Elizabethtown 
product. Because the host coin characteristics of these coppers is so different from the practices 
of the Newburgh mint, I would support the Elizabethtown hypothesis. If the ‘“‘camel heads”’ 
came from Machin’s Mills at the time indicated by Trudgen, they would have coincided chrono- 
logically with the Vermont series overstruck on counterfeit [rish halfpence or the last Vermont 
issues from old, rejected dies which were on original planchets. The only way that these New 
Jersey coppers could have come from Newburgh is if they were the last product of that mint, 
issued when all other operations had ceased. 

These conclusions as to the mint of origin for those coppers overstruck over other coins are 
only speculative but are supported by examination of the style in which the host coins were used 
and the characteristics of the mint in question. Not only are the identities of these mints still 
shrouded in doubt, but there is still mystery regarding the origin of many other coppers, even 
with normal planchets. An accurate assignment of mints is difficult, but perhaps with advanced 
techniques, such as energy dispersive X-ray fluorescence spectrometry, there will be more 
reliable methods to study these undertypes and planchets.'’ At any rate, speculation, contro- 
versy, and doubt serve us well if they spur us on to further research in this fascinating period of 
numismatic history! 


TABLE 28 


Connecticut Overstruck Coins 
(References follow Table 30) 





Miller 
Attribution Host Coin and (Reference) 
1787 
)-P Counterfeit Irish 1781 halfpenny (44, 779). 
33.38-g9.1 fe. OO. Constellatio Nova 3-C (23). 
SpA Ane Scottish bawbee On 
1788 
3-B.1 Always struck over C onstellatio Novas (Breen [22]); ©. 4-€ (13, lot 109) C. 4-D (p). One 


ee 


exception (33). 
3-B.2 and 





3.20 Dae a5 Usually on C onstellatio Nova coppers (22); C. 4-C (14, lot 289); C. 5-E (23)(13, lot 110). 
4:1-B.1 __ Frequently on Constellatio Nova (2! A) hee (2o)eu, 4-D (9s lot 34). 
LI-K CO ccasionally on Constellatio Nova coppers; C. 5-E (23). 
12 Always on Constellatio Nova (13, lot Ia eG. fe (14, lob 295). 
re Abid aoe 5 sReanenene oe 
9-B.2 U sually on Constellatio Nova coppers; C. 5-E (14, lot 290). 
Os Usually on Constellatio Nova coppers; C. 2-A (14, lot 387); C. 4-C (p). 
1G ile Rarely on Constellatio Nova 5-E (p); one recorded. 
12.2-C Usually on Constellatio Nova; C. 5-E (13, lot 122); C. 2-A or C. 4-C (14, lot 299); Richard 


Picker records a 12.2-C over a 4.2-R over a Constellatio Nova 5-E (29). 
16.3-N Occasionally on counterfeit 1787 Massachusetts cent Crosby 1-B (22); (13, lot 131). Nine 
recorded. 


* BreetiweN L 1969, p.256. 
“Anton, CNL 1975, pp. 499-501. 
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| Preveer al. GNI: 1980. 


Marts 
Attribution 


16-d 
17-J 
17-K 
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TABLE 29 


New Jersey Overstruck Coins 
(References follow Table 30) 


Host Coin and (Reference) 


iW2o french copper (40;- ps 209). 

Usually over Connecticut coppers; Conn. (21), (28). 

Occasionally on Connecticut coppers; 1787 Conn. M. 32.3-X.4 (2, lot 1404); Machin’s Mills 1772 
6-72A (21). 

About half are overstruck and usually on Connecticut coppers; 1782 Irish halfpenny (2, lot 
1406); 1787 Conn. 24-FF (48); 1787 Conn. 33.2-X.2 (48); 1787 Conn. M. 33.2-ZZ.95 (2, lot 1407); 
33.7-r.2 (57); 1788 Conn. 16.3-N (p); 1774 Louis XVI one sol (2, lot 1408); Nova Eborac (21); 
Vermont RR-9 (21); Vermont RR-20 (p); 1783 Constellatio Nova (38, lot 1347). 

Nearly half are overstruck, usually on C onnecticut coppers; Conn. (21); 1785 Conn. M: 4.1-F.4 
(45, p. 212n); 1788 Conn. M. 15.2-P (p); Nova Eborac (21); 1772 English halfpenny (28). 

Usually overstruck on Connecticut coppers; Conn. (21); over New Jersey M. 35-J (28); over 
New Jersey 34-J in turn over a possible Vermont RR-12 or RR-16 (36, lot 207); over a New 
Jersey M.35-J in turn over a Connecticut (56, lot 1306). 

Occasionally overstruck; over New Jersey M. 35-W (21); counterfeit English halfpenny (36, lot 
209); Constellatio Nova (41, lot 2209); 178% Conn: (45) p. 215). 

_Georgius ius Triumpho ho copper (21). 

Occasionally overstruck; Conn. coppers (21); Irish ‘2d. (21); 1780 French sou (29): 

The 56 to 58-n series are almost always overstruck on every description of host coin, about a 
half of which are Connecticut coppers: 

Irish 42d. (28); 1782 Irish “2d. (11, lot 42); 1783 Irish (or English) 2d. (56, lot 1411). George II 
English ‘2d. (21); English “2d. (28); 1774 English ‘2d. (28); ? genuine 1772 English “2d. (59 
lot21323\. 

Constellatio Nova (11, lot 44); 1783 Constellatio Nova C. 3-C (31, lot 599). 


Nova Eborac (21); Nova Eborac ‘Crosby 1: (46, lot 1416). 


Vermont (Ryder-Richardson attribution) : 2 (4, lot 196); 25 (21); 13 (p); 16 or 12.136, ot 23h); 
etn). > (ol); bust right (2 lot 1455). 

George Clinton copper (21). 

2 Georgius Triumpho (34, lot +186). 





Vachin’s Mills imitation halfpe nee (Vlack attribution): 1772 6-72 a 1774 A lot 438): Vero 


t-75A (21); 1787 17-874 (21); 1787 17-87B (21); 1787 18-87C (21); 1787 19-87C (p); 1788 23-834 
OLY 

1785 Connecticut coppers (Miller attribution): 2-A.4 (55, lot 1321) 

1787 Connecticut coppers: 2-B (p); 4-L (21); 6.1- M (49, lot 170); 11.2-K (21); 25-m (54 lot 64); 
S0-hhel (21): 31.1-r.4 (48); 32°6-X.6 (14; lot 2100); 33,2-Z.5 (21); 33.2-Z.12 (21); 33.54-44 1 1); 
33-7, familv (4, lot 200); 37.4-k.1(57); 37.8-LL (52, lot 5479); 42-kk.2 (21); 43.1-Y (48); 52-G.1 
(21);°? -53-FF (4, lot 199); 100-1 (48). | 

1788 Connecticut coppers: 3-B.1 (47, lot 59); 2-D (p); ? 11-G (4, lot 201); 16.3-N (p); Parmelee 
Sale (30, lot 428) notes 1785 and 1788 Connecticut coppers. 

1787 Conn. M. 31.2-r.3 (2, lot 1456); Machin’s Mills imitation halfpenny or Vermont R.R.31 
(50, lot 1633). 

Conn. (2, lot 1458); 1787 Conn. M. 1.1-A (48); 1787 Conn. (4, lot 205); 1788 Conn. (4, lot 208); 
Vermont (?) (21); Vermont Bressett’s obverse 16 (41, lot 2252); 1775 English “ad. (28); 1779 
Machin’s Mills “2d. V. 4-75A (11, lot 45). 

Counterfeit “2d. ? English (21); 1786 Conn. M. 3-D.1 (5 p.15), (2, lot 1475); 1787 Conn. (56, lot 
1436); Machin’s Mills V. 6-76A (46, lot 1443). 

Conn. (21); 1787 Conn. Draped Bust Left (41, lot 2276), 1787 Conn. $2,2-<61 (90, tot 1691); 
1788 Conn. M. 5-B.2 (48): 1788 Conn. M. 15.1-L.1 (56, lot 1438); 1787 Machin’s Mills V. 19-87C 
(21); George II counterfeit English '/d. (2, lot 1476); counterfeit 1775 English ‘2d. (4, lot 228); 
Vermont RR-9 (4, lot 229). 
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Maris 
Attribution Host Coin and (Reference) 
72-2 1783 Constellatio Nova 1-A (2, lot 1478); Machin’s Mills Vlack 13-88 CT (p); Conn. 1788 | 
reverse (50, lot 1652); counterfeit 1781 Irish ‘2d. (4, lot 230); George III ‘2d. (4, lot 231 
73-aa Always overstruck on a wide variety of host coppers; Conn. (21); Spanish four maravedi (21 


1774 English '2d. (28); counterfeit 1774 English ‘2d. (p); counterfeit 1775 English ‘2d. (4, lc 
234); counterfeit Irish ‘2d. (4, lot 233); 1787 Conn. M. 10-E (56, lot 1442); 1787 Conn. M. 33.17 
r.1 (14, lot 2095); 1787 Conn. 33.29-gg.1 (48); Machin’s Mills imitation ‘2d. (1, lot 34); Nov 
Eborac Crosby 1-B (p) and 1-A (50, lot 1653); Vermont (30, lot 440); Vermont RR-14 (34, | 
206); 1787 Conn. 33.17-r.1 (41,,lot 2279); 1787 Conn. M, 33.9-s2.(56, lot. 245): 17383 Gen. (I 
lot, 16938),°(3): 


Note: Sources frequently list English or Irish halfpence undertypes without any opinion or comment as t 
whether they are considered genuine or counterfeit. 
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Miscellaneous Overstruck Coins 


Attribution Host Cotn and (Reference) 

Immunis Columbia 1786 New Jersey (2, lot 005); New Jersey M. 26-5 (32,-let 73): 

George Clinton Immunis Columbia (2, lot 603). 

Machin’s Mills imitation ‘2d. 
Viack 6-76A Counterfeit brass pistareen of Pretender Charles III (1701-1714), (35) (53). 
Vlack 2-71A Vlack 8-74A (40). 

Nova Eborac Irish halfpenny (44 specimen 986). 

Albany Church Penny Counterfeit George III halfpenny (101.1 grains) (53) 


See “Numismatic Auction Catalogues and Price Lists’ in Bibliography and Key to Abbreviations. The ( 
contains the reference number be!ow and the accompanying lot number in the auction sale. 


p. Private collections. 
1. MacFarland. 

2. Garrett. 

3. Richardson, Num. 1947, p. 335. 
4. Frontenac. 

o. Maris, New Jersey. 
6. Taxay, Catalogue. 
i, adlen., 

8. Jsreen Ell. 

2 Bryan: 

10% Fall. 


11. Branigan. 

|) gl 0 OM AS A 

13. d1st Sale. 

14. Weimer and Hirt. 

15. Brown. 

Loe ea 1975 

17. Morton. 

[oe Durore. 

19. B&R 34. 

20. Park. 

21. Anton, CNL 1975. pp. 503-513. 
Ze. Breen, CNL 1963, pal: 


16. 
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18. 
19. 
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Dparnsley. GNI 1965;_p: 13%, 
seen te 1979, pe7Ol. 
Barnsley. -C \ L:.1963, pp. 61-62, 
Pattmdge, RHSO. 1979. 
Bressett, Studies, pp. 183-914. 
Pullen: EPL. 

Picier, GNio 1973p. 390. 
Parmelee. 

N.Y. Collection. 

ANA 1976. 

Michael Hodder, personal communication. 
Bareford, 

wewthans “Siudtes...p: 170: 
Ricker 

Datisiey, C.NE 1962, p. 50. 
Mail Bid 1986. 

pomjolr: CGNs 1985. p. 920. 


erueoen, CV 1987/5 p. 967. 


Taylor. 

Roper. 

Norweb. 

Breen, Encyclopedia. 

Fodder, AJN 1989. 

Foreman. 

Romano. 

CNL Collection. 

FPL Spring 1989, Rosa Americana. 
Saccone. 

stoutjesdvk and Hoge, ANA 1989. 
Schenkel. 

ANS Collection. 

FPL 4, Rosa Americana. 

ITessberq. 


». Quartette. 


FPL, Apr. 1992, Mike Ringo. 
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APPENDIX 5 


“A Treatise on Copper Coin” 


John Beale Bordley, a prominent Maryland lawyer, judge, and agriculturist, lived from 1727 
to 1804." His early education was very broad and he remained keenly interested in many diverse 
subjects, particularly those related to agricultural practices. He owned and operated what 
might be considered a large scale experimental farm where he introduced new and imported 
methods and technologies. From 1784 to 1799, he published three books describing his 
experiences, while in 1785, he was instrumental in the formation of the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. In addition to his encouragement of agriculture, Bordley was also 
concerned about the coinage of the new nation. In 1789, he wrote a series of articles for The 
Pennsylvania Mercury, and Universal Advertiser on his proposals for a new coinage system for 
the United States and included as well his thoughts on standards for weights and measures. 

The first of these articles, which appeared in the June 27, 1789 issue, dealt with his notions 
for simplifing the silver currency. In essence he proposed that the United States adopt the 
sterling standard of .925 fine silver which he called the ““commercial standard” since it was equal 
to the standard of the commercial countries, Britain, France, Holland, and Spain, which were 
America’s chief trading partners. His comments were based on the 1716 assays of Sir Isaac 
Newton of these foreign currencies.” The Spanish milled dollar, which remained the western 
world’s silver standard, was pegged at 53.87d., sterling, an odd value which complicated compu- 
tations.’ Bordley opined that if the prospective American sterling dollar weighed 386 grains, 
then it would be worth 50d., sterling, a parity which would make the American cent equal to one 
I:nglish halfpenny. This equity would facilitate the conversion of English pounds, shillings, and 
pence into American currency through division by decimals. Bordley demonstrated his decimal 
method by converting a debt of £54 6s. 8d., sterling, into “Congress money.’ The sum contained 
26080 English halfpence or 26080 American cents at the new proposed standard. When divided 
by tens, accomplished by moving a “‘series of dots,” the 26080 cents became 260.8.0. or 260 
dollars, 8 dimes, and no cents. The 260 dollars could be further reduced to 26 eagles, or 26.0.8.0. 
by further division by ten. Individual state monies of account would first require conversion 
into their English sterling equivalent before the resulting value could be reduced further into 
halfpence or cents and then expressed in the new “Congress dollars, dimes, and cents” by 
manipulation of the “dots.” Being true to his vocation as a sheep farmer and ever mindful of the 
commodity value of wool in the economy, Bordley suggested that the device on the new coin be 
a ‘“‘wooled sheep,’ implving a “‘fleece’’ which he suggested as a suitable name for the proposed 
silver coin. 

In the July 30, 1789 edition of The Pennsylvania Mercury, and Universal Advertiser, Bordley’s 
second installment regarding the national coinage was published. This essay, “treatise on copper 
coin,’ has been quoted in several instances in Chapter 8. Although the presentation is unsigned, 
its context shows it to be definitely the work of Bordley. Shortly afterward, the August 4, 1789 
edition contained his next commentary on “‘weights,’’ which was followed subsequently by the 
fourth sequel on “‘measures” on August 13. 

' Biography, vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 460-61. 

* The authorized silver content for French, Spanish, and United Provinces coins was less than sterling alloy. 
See Tables 5, 7, and 8. 

* This value is correct but is rounded up to d4d. pms mt 
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These four contributions on silver coins, coppers, weights, and measures were revised and 
combined in a pamphlet, on Monies, Coins, Weights, and Measures, Proposed For the United 
States of America. This booklet was printed by Daniel Humphreys, the publisher of the 
newspaper in which the original presentations appeared. Only the year 1789 is noted on the title 
page of the pamphlet, but the revised style of the text and the appearance of an erratum in the 
October 20, 1789 edition of the paper, suggests it was printed early in October 1789. 

In an attempt to value more precisely foreign coins, Bordley updated his original monograph 
with A Supplement to the Essay on Monies, &c. which occurred in two installments in The 
Pennsylvania Mercury on February 25 and 27, 1790. In the same fashion as the previous work, 
these two updates also appeared in leaflet form, but this time without revision. 

Other contributions by Bordley were printed during 1789 and 1790 in Humphreys’ 
newspaper. On October 6, 1789, another letter on an agricultural.subject discussed the relative 
merits of sheep production in America. Returning to coinage, a March 13, 1790 commentary was 
entitled ‘““On the Moidore and the Par of Exchange with Portugal.” On a different subject, 
Bordley submitted his thoughts on ‘‘National Credit and Character” which were printed in the 
April -L« 1/90: edition. 

While Bordley may be considered a visionary whose concepts on silver currency and the 
merits of decimalization never materialized, his comments on the copper medium, as presented 
in the ‘“‘treatise on copper coin,” have a very important place in the study of Confederation 
coinages. In this single, brief essay, he addressed many similar concerns which had been raised 
by other eighteenth century resources cited in this present book. His views on the base metal 
medium corroborate these collateral data and underscore the contemporaneous concerns 
regarding several aspects of copper currency such as low intrinsic value, the costs ol 
manufacture, the consequences of oversupply, and the hazards of legal tender status. Because of 
the significance of Bordley’s work, his revised essay, “Copper Coins,” as it appeared in his 
pamphlet, on Monies, Coins, Weights, and Measures, Proposed For the United States of America is 
being reprinted in its entirety in Appendix 5 with annotations.’ 


COPPER COINS. 


from ‘“‘on MONIES, COINS, WEIGHTS, and MEASURES, proposed for the United 
States of America’ by John Beale Bordley (pp. 12-16), Printed by Daniel Humphreys, 
Philadelphia, 1789 


A Treatise on copper coin, as far as I know, is a new thing. There are reasons why 
these coins ought to be limited in their power. If they were to have the power to sink 
debts, as gold and silver have, they would be used vexatiously; and that would affect 
credits. Even if the forcing them in payments should be confined to 5 per cent. of debts, 
or be at all allowed of, it would have that tendency: and a creditor receiving a debt of 
10,000 dollars, each cent thereof weighing 140 grains, at 5 per centum, would be 
burdened with 500 dollars worth, that is 50,000 pieces of copper of the weight of 1000 
avoirdupois pounds; which selling as old copper, although it be at 20 cents a pound, 
would make a loss of 20,000 cents on his whole claim; and moreover would burden him 


‘ Bordley’s several articles quoted above, which appeared in The Pennsylvania Mercury, are photographi- 
cally preserved and readily available for study, as are many other early newspapers. However, his revised 
pamphlet, on Monies, Coins, Weights, and Measures, Proposed For the United States of America, remained 
virtually unknown to numismatics until recently rediscovered by Eric P. Newman, who kindly made his copy 
of this exceedingly rare document available to the author. Because Bordley wrote two versions of his “‘treatise 
on copper coin,” they must be distinguished in this Appendix. The first one appeared in the July 30 edition of 
The Pennsylvania Mercury and is referenced as ‘Penna. Merc, July 30, 1789.” The second, a revision of the 
original essay, appeared about three months later in the pamphlet, on Monies, Coins, Weights, and Measures, 
Proposed For the United States of America, is repeated here unabridged. 
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with cartage, storage, and expenses of sales; so that near 3 per cent. of his debt would be 
lost: which would affect commerce, especially with foreigners.” An ordinance of the late 
Congress, enacts that the treasury; and if I rightly understand it, the proprietors of 
bullion carried to the mint, shall be paid 5 per cent. of their claims in copper cents. 
Ought those who carry bullion to the mint, to be burdened with inconvenience? 

It is said, the late Congress contracted for copper, to be coined at their mint and 
issued as above;” and their ordinance seems to intend that the public mint shall have the 
coining of copper cents. It is proper it should be so, exclusively. Having found, from the 
report of a committee of the General Assembly of New-York, in 1787,’ that the best red 
copper in sheets costs, at the factories in England, 11d. sterling a pound; on which they 
say the charges are 20 to 25 per cent. and that copper in mass, or old copper to be 
melted into ingots and drawn into sheets in the plating mills costs 9d. sterling—charges 
included, I thereon make an estimate of the cost of coining copper cents, of 50 to the 
pound of copper, for a dollar worth 50d. sterling, thus: for a pound of copper, 24 cents;” 
coining 12 cents;’ together 36 cents, the cost. The pound of copper so coined passes for 
50 cents.—The ordinance of the late Congress says, 2’ lbs. of copper shall be coined 
into 100 cents, (for a dollar of the value of 52d. 46/100 sterling value) at which rate each 
cent weighs 157'2 grains. The old English half-pennies, I suspect, weigh about 166 
grains.'” I have one which weighs 156 grains and appears to be true Tower coin, such as 
were not uncommon fifty vears since; it is, however, so worn that the impressions are 
nearly lost: it therefore may be presumed that it weighed 8 or 10 grains more when new: 
the Britannia side is quite smooth—the other side faintly shews the impression of a head 
or heads in the manner of a William and Mary halfpence. The New-York committee 
further report, that 48 genuine British halfpence, when new, weigh 1 lb, avoirdupois, 
each piece 146 grains: 60 Birmingham coppers, are 1 lb. or 116% grains each; and 46 ;, 
Senuine: Jersey coppers are 1 Ib. sorviol grains, cach.* 

The thought entertained by some of making the copper cent to be of intrinsic value, Is 
alarming; as it threatens a design to enforce a base and cumbersome metal in discharge 
of debts. The copper coin in that case must be 2'2 times as large as is proposed at 
present, or 350 grains.'’ Why encrease an odium, or overbusily [sic] adventure on a 
hazardous innovation in a delicate affair? 

Copper coin, from the baseness of its metal, is not proper for a money to be forced on 
creditors.'” It is to be considered merely as a convenient substitute in the closing a 
payment, for want of silver coin small enough for minute fractional purposes: as such it 
is voluntarily received. Hucksters choose to receive it, as do others, occasionally, in 


> In Penna. Merc, July 30, 1789, Bordley quoted the weight of 50,000 coppers at 165.2 grains each (1180 
avdp. lbs.). In the pamphlet version, he reduced the hypothetical weight of the coppers to his proposed copper 
standard of 140 grains. If the creditor in question only could have recovered the intrinsic value of 20¢ per 
pound of scrap copper for the $500 he was forced to receive, it would appear that his loss would have been 
30,000 cents ($500 - [1000 Ibs. x 20¢e] = $300), rather the “loss of 20,000 cents on his whole claim.” Indeed, it 
was a 3% loss on the debt as quoted ($300 + $10,000 = 3%). 

° An obvious reference to the Fugio coppers. 

" Bordley added the New York General Assembly report to this revised version, having omitted it in Penna. 
Merc., July 30, 1789. 

* In Penna. Merc., July 30, 1789, Bordley quoted copper at 20¢ per pound, while in this version published 
less than three months later, he cites 24¢, although world copper prices had not yet started to rise. 

” Bordley quoted this 12¢ figure also in Penna. Merc., July 30, 1789, a value which is discussed in Chapter 8 
and found to be an accurate estimate of the cost of coining corroborated by other sources. 

From 1685 until 1701, the standard weight was 166.7 grains which was then reduced to 152.2. See Table 
10. 

'' Without knowing the suggested exchange rates, this figure cannot be verified. 

See p, 109, n. 20, 
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small sums as is convenient to them. There would be no need of copper coins, were it 
not that cents and pence would be in too small pieces, for preservation, when in silver; 
wherefore the base and bulky metal was introduced, merely for small change. If, 
however, it shall be thought proper to give to copper any force,—which it is wished may 
be never attempted, it ought to be, if possible, without injury or alarm to creditors. 
Forced payments in copper may in that case be limited to 5 or at most 9 cents on the 
close of full payments, large or small: on the payment of 10,000 dollars, no more to be 
forced on the creditor than in a case of the least sum; because there is true and honest 
money in gold and silver of standard intrinsic value as low as ten or 9 cents, and the 
coppers are no further useful than for closing the fractional balance. '’ If the necessity of 
a copper coinage can be avoided, it may be considered how far it would answer to coin 
cents in pieces of silver, whose periphery is enlarged by forming them.into a sort of rings 
with milled edges or coined surfaces: or rather the composition called billon may be 
coined, solid as are common copper halfpence: it is more valuable than copper alone, 
being of copper and silver, yet bulky enough to be easily preserved. A billon-cent of a 
50d. dollar, half copper and half silver, which is the exact mint alloy for fine gold, would 
be near as large as a quarter of a Spanish dollar. But, copper cents, the size, very nearly, 
of an English halfpenny, with its division into half pieces of 5 mills, are preferable to 
billon-cents, and to small rings worth a cent each, as these would be too slender. The 
half cent in copper would be about the size of a farthing English. 

On the whole of what I can collect concerning copper coins, it seems, they do not pass 
so much by virtue of their small intrinsic worth, as by common consent, induced by a 
degree of necessity, merely as they are tokens for fractional sums which cannot be well 
issued in real money of the precious metals.'' This inference is countenanced by the 
considerable deviation in their weights, when issued even by the authority of nations 
tenacious of their character. English halfpennies of pure copper have been issued from 
the English mint of the contents of 156, if not 166, down to 146 grains, as they now are 
and have been for upwards of sixty years: and base copper issued by private coiners light 
as 116 grains, by consent, have passed currently as the best, to a vast amount, and great 
loss of the community. The quality of metal appointed by public authority to be 
contained in copper coins, being a good deal arbitrary, the American States may have 
their cent coin, of fine copper, that shall nearly have the weight of a British halfpenny: 
The British halfpenny weighs 146 grains of fine copper. 

Two pounds of copper will give 100 cents, each weighing 140 grains. The cents, for a 
device, may have a man, on one side of them, erect, comfortably cloathed, and holding a 
spade in his hand: read,—Fro. Indust. Cents beco. Eag.—On the reverse, of this base 
coin—a coin that cannot well be deemed money, instead of the eagle let there be, on the 
margin of the cent, this reading:—*‘United States of America;’’—and in the middle of 
the piece read—‘‘Cent.”’ There will be a fair blank between the readings; which may be 
lightly ornamented or left blank, or crowded in Gothic taste—if it be the taste. 





'S Bordley’s comment here does not appear to reflect that there was a small silver change shortage at the 
time. See below, n. 17. 

' This passage summarizes the fact that coppers passed “‘by consent” for so many years without regard to 
variations in weight or intrinsic value. Now, in 1789, there was concern expressed about the potential havoc 
that the unrestricted currency of coppers could raise with commerce. 
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*The undermentioned copper coins, weigh as follows:”” 


A.D. 
Produit des mines de France ee 
Liard -de' France 1698 
Virginia halfpenny 17/3 
LS: 1783 
Vs Stuber'” 1764 
+ Spanish milled piece 1774 


English halfpenny, worn smooth 
+ Ditto, new and bright, never circulated 1/29 
|| Eight Birmingham coppers, average, 


+ Quere, whether this piece is of the composition called Billon®? 

+ This is from a barrel of halfpence imported by the late Mr. Bennet of Ww ye 
England, above 10 years ago; and [I am favoured with it by his executor, 

| The fairest sort of Birmingham coppers that are now in circulation.—The coined 
impressions are good and plain. Two of them shew partial marks of sand:—therefore, | 
presume, they are first cast into blanks of the proper size, and then coined; which saves 
expence [sic] of rolling the copper into plates, cutting them, «c. 


(The following is part of a footnote from page 10 which deals with copper coins.) 


Small change is greatly wanted: for supplying this, and abolishing the trashy, light, 
one base coppers abounding in the states; if the mint shall issue a good quantity a 
cents, immediately so however as not to superabound, it will be of important service. 


Crs. 


182 
o4 
120 


_1409 





8 
174 
156 
116 
116 
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This table first appeared in Penna. Merc., July 30, 1789 and was enlarged in the subsequent revision (see 
p. 231, n. 85). It specifically notes a 1783 Constellatio Nova copper and Virginia halfpenny plus various regal 


— counterfeit English halfpence. 


The “‘stuber’ was a small copper or billon coin of varying value issued by several German states along the 
Rhine and North Sea. A quarter stuber bearing this particular date could have been from the Archbishopric 
of Cologne or the Principality of East Freisland (C raig, World Coins). 

Tere he mentions a shortage of small change (copper?) which would be remedied by the controlled 


emission of good copper coin. 


Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — Confederatio and Immune Columbia Coppers 








1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA Copper aa fase 





1332 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA copper. Without extra star in by die varieties.) 

border. Copper. 121.1 grains. Variety with 13 stars on reverse (without extra star). 
The obverse depicts the figure of Columbia seated on a box Choice Extremely Fine. Sharply struck and well defined in all 

of merchandise and holding scales of justice in her left hand areas. A truly superb specimen. Scott’s Encyclopedia of 

and a liberty cap on pole in her right. The legend IMMUNE United States Coins notes that just seven to nine pieces exist. 

COLUMBIA surrounds. The date 1785 is below. The reverse Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 

is a Nova Constellatio die. (Refer to Part | of the Garrett Col- Ellsworth Collection. 

lection sales for a detailed listing of Nova Constellatio coppers 





1785 Silver IMMUNE COLUMBIA 





(See Color Photo) 





1333 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA without extra star in border. Extremely rare. Just seven to nine pieces are believed to 
Struck in silver. Reeded edge. 133.7 grains. Dies as the exist. 
preceding lot but struck in silver on a thin planchet. Reeded Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from Ed. Frossard on 
edge, as noted. The reeding is diagonal. February 13, 1883. 


Very Fine or better. Sharply struck and well defined. Beauti- 
fully centered. With a light gray and gold patina. 


Bowers and Ruddy Galleries — Confederatio and Immune Columbia Copper. 





1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA Copper 


1334 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA copper. Extra star in border. Cop- are believed to exist in all grades. 
per. 146.8 grains. The present coin is a superb Extremely Fine piece, sharply 
The obverse die is the same as employed to strike the pre- struck in all areas, and with a light brown surface coloration. 


ceding two lots. The reverse is from a different die and has as Obtained by John Work Garrett from the Col. James W. 


its most distinctive feature an extra star located in the border Elsterth Coligerion Earlier iihe Parsons and Bisphan Gok 
between CONSTELLATIO and NOVA. Very rare, although not feos. 


as elusive as the preceding. Fewer than two dozen specimens 





IMMUNE COLUMBIA Copper with Blunt Rays Reverse Ceppivr 





(See Color Photo) 





1335 1785 IMMUNE COLUMBIA copper. Reverse with Nova Con- surfaces. 
stellatio reverse with blunt rays. Copper. 109.1 grains. One of the most important and certainly one of the rarest 
The obverse die is the same as used on the preceding three early American coins in the Garrett Collection. 
lots. The reverse is the Nova Constellatio die with blunt rays. Obtained by T. Harrison Garrett from the Dr. Edward Maris 
Just two specimens are known to exist. One coin is the piece Collection. 


offered here. The second is in the cabinet of Hon. and Mrs. R. 
Henry Norweb. A Very Good to Fine grade. Medium brown 
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Lot No. 112 
(Enlarged) 


112 1783 Bit, or 100-Unit piece, struck in alloyed silver. Diameter: North/South 16.9mm; East/West 16.7mm. Very Fine 
or better, light circulation scratches on each side. All legends and devices clear. A previously unknown specimen, one of 
three pieces struck for, and delivered to, Confederation Assistant Superintendent for Finance Gouverneur Morris on 
April 22, 1783. 


When the first government of the New United States was organized under the Articles of Confederation, each of the 13 states 
issued their own unsecured paper currencies, often incompatible with those of their neighbors.! Their notes bore values expressed 
in the familiar British Sterling units of pence, shillings and pounds for reckoning purposes. 

Each had an additional equivalent value in the most widely available precious metal coin, the Spanish-colonial “Milled Dollar” 
of eight Reales. Thus, the Spanish dollar was worth eight shillings in New York currency, five shillings in Georgia, 32 shillings 
in South Carolina and either six shillings or seven shillings sixpence in the remaining states. 

Veteran New York Revolutionary leader Morris saw the need for a unified national decimal coinage for the new nation in 1783. 
After much study he conceived a single coinage unit that would have precise equivalent value in 12 of the 13 state currencies, 
and in the Spanish Milled Dollar. His new coins would make it possible to adopt and use a national decimal coinage without 
totally disrupting most existing state currency systems. 

Some numismatic writers have derided the Morris proposal as cumbersome, unwieldy and impractical. In point of fact, it was 
a highly ingenious and carefully calculated system which might have spared the infant republic much of the confustion that 
followed adoption of decimal coinage almost 10 years later. 

The Confederation was bankrupt, saddled with unpaid Revolutionary and more recent debts. Finance Superintendent Robert 
Morris had to resort to ducking out the back door of his office when irate creditors of the United States demanded to see ‘“‘Mr. 
Morris,” trusting that they would hesitate to assault his wooden-legged namesake Gouverneur Morris. Given this everyday 
financial nightmare in which the government lived, this innovative new coinage proposal seems all the more remarkable. 

The assistant superintendent based his new system on a theoretical ‘‘Unit” of % grain of pure silver, equal to 1/1,440 of the 
Milled Dollar. He recognized that a single Unit would be practically tiny, so coins would only be struck in multiples of it. Thus 
copper coins would be struck in Five and Eight Units, the latter for easy conversion into South Carolina’s uniquely incompatible 
currency. 

Silver coins would be the Mark of 1,000 Units; the Quint of 500 Units and the Bit of 100 Units. A gold piece of 10,000 Units 
was projected. Despite the disastrous state of Confederation finance, Robert Morris wasted no time in urging Congress to create 
a national Mint. Going a step further, he actually hired English-born die sinker Benjamin Dudley to cut the dies for the proposed 
coinage so that Congress could actually see and handle the proposed coins. 

Bringing with him John Jacob Eckfeldt, John Swanwick and A. Dubois, Dudley went right to work and completed and delivered 
the silver Quint to a delighted Gouverneur Morris on April 2, 1783; working at speed, the engraver was able to deliver the Mark 
and three examples of the Bit on April 22. No delivery date for the copper Five Units is known, and no specimen of the Eight 
Units is known at the present time. : 

Alas for the enthusiasm of the financiers Morris, their proposed Mint and coinage fell by the wayside, a casualty of the 
ineffective and inept Confederation Congress. By August, Robert Morris was urging the disappointed Dudley to seek private 
employment, and the die sinker went on to produce many of the dies for the state coppers of New Jersey. 

Gouverneur Morris ended his days as a disgruntled ultra-Federalist in political exile for his unceasing opposition to Thomas 
Jefferson. Robert Morris succeeded for a while in stabilizing the Confederation’s finances but ended up in debtors’ prison as a 
result of his flamboyant personal business ventures. The coinage dies were conveyed to Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson, 
remaining with his descendants until 1872. 

In that year the Mark and the Quint were acquired by the colorful coin dealer Capt. John Haseltine of Philadelphia.” The three 
examples of the Bit travelled different paths through the years. Probably all were recovered from Thomson by Gouverneur Morris 
in 1783 or 1784. Two apparently were sent to England to serve as design patterns for Morris’ private speculative ‘‘1783”-1785 
Constellatio Nova coppers. 


1783 PATTERN BIT 
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One Bit returned to America in 1885, eventually reaching the hands of Boston bean-baker and pioneer numismatist Lorin 
G. Parmelee, who had earlier acquired the Mark and Quint. This group of three pieces was sold privately in 1902 to S. Hudson 
wed Henry Chapman, who sold the Mark to George Earle, the Quint and Bit to Col. James Ellsworth. Ellsworth acquired the 
Mark as well, prior to 1914 with the probable aid of Henry Chapman. 


A prominent art firm, M. Knoedler and Company, acquired Ellsworth’s collections for the then-astounding sum of $100,000, 
and John Work Garrett obtained all the Ellsworth Colonial, private and Territorial coins and 1792 patterns from Knoedler in 
1923.3 This historic group is presently owned by John J. Ford Jr. 


The second specimen of the Bit, Plain Edge, appeared in the Murdock sale in England, passing into the Garrett collection 
shortly afterward.* When the brothers John Work and Robert Garrett divided their father’s collections, the coins went to John, 
the Bit being carried thereafter as part of his collection. When he purchased the Ellsworth coins described above in 1923, he paid 
$1,000 for the Leaf Edge Bit. He sold the Plain Edge Bit to the late New York professional numismatist and eminent cataloguer 
Wayte Raymond later in 1923 for $2,000. It is now part of the Eric P. Newman collection. 


The present Bit is the third of the three struck in 1783. It was acquired in the 1920’s in the Philadelphia area by an 
Italian gentleman then visiting the U.S., and taken by him back to Italy with other American coins on his return home. One of 
his descendants found out what this historic coin actually was and consigned it to Stack’s in 1990. 


Another addition to the 1783 patterns was a second Quint with different obverse design, which first surfaced in New York in 
1870 in the hands of a young man who supposedly inherited it from his grandfather, according to Philadelphia professional 
numismatist Ebenezer Scott Mason. 


This was two years before Haseltine acquired his Mark and Quint later sold to Parmelee. Since the agile Joseph J. Mickley 
never saw or got his busy hands on this second Quint, he made none of the soft metal cast copies of it as he did of the Parmelee 
1783 patterns. Examples of these Mickley copies still turn up to the confusion of numismatists today. 


This second Quint was made with the original reverse die but a different obverse. It does not ring and at 109.72 grains is 
noticeably underweight compared to the better-known Mark, the other Quint and the Bits whose statutory weights were 270, 
135 and 27 grains respectively (the actual weights of these coins conform closely to these figures). The reverse die of the second 
Quint is in a later die state than that of the Ellsworth specimen, perhaps indicating refinishing of the die surface from a slightly 
rusted state. 


The long-suspected copper Five Units only appeared on the numismatic scene in Paris in 1977. Its existence had been forgotten 
virtually since the time of its coinage in the far-off days of the struggling Confederation. 


The reappearance of this third example of the silver Bit is a major numismatic event. Here is a coin of 
outstanding rarity and unmatched historic importance, whose emergence after generations in obscurity helps 
rewrite a significant chapter in the numismatic history of an infant United States. 


Through the kindness of the present owners of the other two specimens we have been able to make close and detailed 
comparisons of the die states involved, as well as the strike characteristics and edge of each coin. 


1) The characteristics of the obverse die: 
Die dot above right arm of star below V in NOVA. 
Repunched lower right arm of star below N in NOVA. 
Die dots by right end of star below O in CONSTELLATIO. 
Die chip on lower edge of lower eyelid, an extended ray touching its left end. 
Star below first T in CONSTELLATIO mispunched low and left and slightly rotated. 
Die chip at right edge of the eye, joining bases of 3 rays. 
Die break at left side of eye about halfway up, also joining bases of 3 rays. 


The above features appear on all three specimens in varying strength, the die chips in slightly differing die states. 


2) Characteristics of the reverse die: 
Die dot right of center of second T in JUSTITIA, not touching T. 
Left serif of right upright of U in US (in wreath) split. 
Short curved line down from end of leaf over S in US. 
Small thin curved die line up from leaf below last 0 in denomination. 
Die line connects highest 2 inside leaves left of and over S in US. 
Short spur up from upper base of inner leaf opposite upper part of last 0 in denomination. 


The above features appear on all three specimens in varying strength. 


The first and second specimens in our list are double struck in different directions; the third specimen shows no double 
striking. This means that no one of the three specimens could have been made as a copy of any other. 


3) Edge characteristics: 
Twin leaf edge design (Ford). 
Plain edge with faint planchet adjustment marks (Newman). 
Traces of twin leaf design (Present specimen). 
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Metallurgic tests were performed on each of the specimens of the 1783 Nova Constellatio Bit, including X-ray diffraction. 
The following data were obtained: 


Specimen #1: John J. Ford, Jr. 
Total weight: 27.75 grains: 
7.38% copper; 92.48% silver; 0.14% gold and lead trace elements. 


Specimen #2: Eric P. Newman Numismatic Educational Society 
Total weight: 26.39 grains: 
6.19% copper, 93.65% silver; 0.16% trace elements as above. 


Specimen #3: This coin 
Total weight: 26.78 grains: 
13.39% copper; 86.49% silver; 0.12% trace elements as above. 


Total silver weight: 
Specimen #1: 25.663 grains. 
Specimen #2: 24.714 grains. 
Specimen #3: 23.162 grains. 


Total copper weight: 
Specimen #1: 2.048 grains. 
Specimen #2: 1.634 grains. 
Specimen #3: 3.586 grains. 


Total trace element weight: 
Less than 9.1 grain in any specimen. 


Relative silver content of the three specimens: 


#3/#1 = 0.903 
#3/#2 = 0.938 
#2/#1 = 0.963 


Thus the silver content in any specimen of the three Bits is within 10% of that of any other specimen, a closer correlation that 
has been observed in the case of another early Federal era silver coin, the 1783 Chalmers Shilling. The total weight of each 
specimen is within 10% of the statutory weight (27 grains) to which the Bits were intended to be struck. 

The variation in specific alloys making up the three specimens may indicate that the planchets were made from worn silver 
coins from different foreign countries circulating in America in the 1780’s. Such coins were a common source of silver in this 
country then and later for jewelers, silversmiths and for that matter, the post-1792 United States Mint. Some of this metal may 
even have come from damaged silverware. 





1Coin World interview with John J. Ford, Jr., January 9, 1980, pp. 1; 3; 16; 44; 48; 73. 
2Woodward and Garrett, Carl Carlson, Part III, The Numismatist, March, 1980, pp. 555-568. 
3With the Editors, The Numismatist, April, 1902, p.107. 

4John G. Murdoch Sale, Part II, Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, London, July 21, 1903, lot 905. 
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145. 1783 NOVA CONSTELLATIO - LARGE USS. 
CROSBY I-A (R-4) VF20 127.4 gns. A pointed rays variety. 
Generally smooth fairly light olive brown, some light porosity in 
places but still reflective. US struck up weak as is always the case 
with this variety but full nonetheless. A small spot of orange 
corrosion is to the right of R in LIBERTAS. A reasonably nice 
example of this somewhat scarce type coin. It should be noted that 
recent research by Michael Hodder published in The Colonial 
Newsletter makes a fairly strong case for the NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO’s having been a product of an early mint. in 
Philadelphia established under the auspices of the United States - 
though not official in a formal sense. 


146. 1783 CONSTELLATIO NOVA COPPER. C. 3-C. Fine. 
Glossy medium brown with some brick red highlights. Sharpness 
of perhaps very fine, but there is a large dig at the center of the 
reverse that makes the obverse slightly convex at extreme center. 
Some assorted obverse scratches and small rim nicks. A fairly 
sharp and attractive piece overall. Crosby 3-C, blunt rays with small 
US. 


147. 1783 NOVA CONSTELLATIO - BLUNT RAYS C.3-C 
F15 118.1 gns. Some details of a higher grade. Chocolate brown 
predominanty with some ruddish spots on the date side. Also some 
darker spots from scattered light corrosion, and there is an old 
fairly deep scratch within the wreath. Designs and date full and 


clear. 


148. 1783 CONSTELLATIO NOVA COPPER. C-3c EF45 
Small US, blunt rays. Semi-lustrous light brown with clean 
surfaces, although some circulation marks may be seen beneath a 
glass, the largest of which is between (J)US(TITIA). There is a 
tiny clip at K9 relative to the obverse. There is quite a bit of original 
mint color around the wreath and the legends. A small dig at the 
reverse rim K11 is barely noticeable. A very attractive piece that 
would make an excellent addition to a colonial type set. Breen 
1109. This variety has a die break that extends from (LIB)ER(TAS) 
along the rim to a burr along the rim K12 on the obverse. Because 
of the disintegration of the die, some die rust and crumbling of the 
letters may be seen. 
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149. 1785 NOVA CONSTELLATIO - BLUNT RAYS C.1-B 
EF40 118.0 gns. Perhaps a tad stronger than the grade assigned; 
bold details on a glossy virtually hard chocolate brown planchet. 
There’s a small run of very light rim bruises below the date, 
otherwise essentially problem free on a nice broad planchet - the 
Nova side boasts full dentils. 


150. 1785 NOVA CONSTELLATIO - POINTED RAYS C.2- 
A (HIGH R-5) VGIO 119.8 gns. Rarity ratings for this series are 
all rough approximations. In the past this variety has been called 
R-6 which just seems a little high. This is the smallest date variety 
and has traditionally been called the rarest in the series after the 
1786 Nova Constellatio though some collectors consider the 4-C 
and 5-E’s to be contenders for that title. Though the centers 
typically strike up weakly on this variety here there are just traces 
of the script U.S and the all seeing eye within the star burst is 
gone. Decent dark chocolate color and the basic surfices are smooth 
but there is a small bend and some rim damage along with a scratch 
through the U.S. 


CHOICE NOVA C. 1-B 





a 1785 NOVA CONSTELLATIO - BLUNT RAYS C. I-° 
B AUSO 119.7 gns. Struck on a broad planchet giving the Nova 
side a dramatic appearance with a full ring of bending and some 
excess planchet beyond it at points. Medium somewhat olive brown 
and glossy. Some evidence of die rust on US and the wreath as is 
always found. No problems to speak of, an excellent type coin for 
the variety. 
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Bowers and Merena — Confederatio Coppers, Constellatio Nova Coppers 


1785 Confederatio Copper 
GEN. WASHINGTON Obverse 





2628 1785 Confederatio copper, large circle type, with GEN. 


WASHINGTON obverse. VG-8/G-3. Crosby dies 1-D, Plate VII, 
14; Baker-9. Rarity-7. 131.8 grains. 28.5mm. 190°. Dark golden 
brown. Slightly off center on the obverse, tops of ING partially 
off flan. Reverse worn, EDERAT faint or indistinct. Date and cir- 
cle type clear, however. Obverse very similar to, but not the same 
as, the Crosby Plate coin. We know of the following specimens 
of this rarity: 
Norweb, ex Prann (1947). 
Garrett: 1531. 87.0 grains. 
Roper: 216. 129.0 grains. 
Eric Newman Collection, ex Parmelee. 
Appleton-M.H.S. untraced. 
John J. Ford Collection. 
. William Anton, Jr. Collection. 

Purchased privately from Hollinbeck Stamp & Coin Company on Oc- 
tober 11953. 
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Constellatio Nova 
Coppers 


2629 1783 Constellatio Nova copper. VF-25. Crosby 1-A, variety with 


pointed rays and large US. Rarity-4. 126.4 grains. 28.2mm. 215°. 
Medium golden brown. Usual clashed dies, with damage under 
ATIO and weakness elsewhere. 

Purchased privately from New Netherlands Coin Company in 1955. 


The die alignment seen on this piece, 215°, is anomalous, as the majority seen are 
oriented 335-355°. 








2630 


2631 


2632 
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1783 Crosby 2-B 


Among the Finest Known 





1783 Constellatio Nova copper. AU-55, semiprooflike Surfaces 
Crosby 2-B, variety with smaller US and pointed rays. Rarity.3 
tor the dies. 135.4 grains. 27.9mm. 355°. Attractive, gray brown 
Very sharp strike, an exceptional specimen. A few trivial old marks 
and a toning spot beneath US. A coin for a connoisseur’s cabinet 

Pedigree unrecorded. i 


Eric P. Newman first noted contemporary British newspaper references to the Gan 
stellatio Nova coinage: the March 1786 London Chronicie arid others refer to the types 
on the coinage and say they were authorized by the American Congress. : 

Later, the March 16, 1786 London Advertiser noted that a correspondent replied to the 
earlier published accounts and said the coinage was made in Birmingham, on order 
ot a New York merchant, and that “many tons were struck from this dye, and Many 
from another; . . .” This report was later picked up by the Massachusetts Sentinel, which 
expanded “many tons” into 40 tons (equivalent to over five million individual coins!). 
Later writers expanded Birmingham to Thomas and Peter Wyon’s operations there, 
and as Walter Mould had worked in Birmingham and had fled to America to escape 
debtor's prison, assigned Mould to Wyon’s mint and assumed that Mould had brought 
dies created in Wyon’s mint with him to America. 

To the present writer's eye, the Constellatio Nova issue is too crudely done to be 
a Wyon product, even on a “quick and dirty” private contract basis. Additionally, the 
three known mulings of a 1785 Immune Columbia obverse with Constellatio Nova ob- 
verses 1783-2, and 1785-3; the muling of the 1785 Confederatio Large Circle reverse 
with an unused 1785 Constellatio Nova reverse (Crosby Plate VII, 10); and the linkage 
of the Constellatio Nova reverses muled to the 1785 Immune obverse to four Constel- 
latio Nova obverses (1783-2, 1783-3, 1785-2, and 1785-3) in five combinations; all Sug- 
gest an American origin for the issue. 

Nothing in the fabric, weight, or manufacture of the Constellatio Novas demands 
British origin, or even an origin in Wyon’s mint, for that matter. The reverse type was 
quickly imitated by the manufacturers of the first Vermont types and one Vermont va- 


tiety (178> <R-1) is muled with the same 1785 Immune obverse used to coin the 1785 
Immune \ \nstellatio Nova varieties. A rare Machin’s halfpenny, CEORCIVS III.REX 
obverse muling with the same 1785 Immune Columbia die. Finally, the 1785 Con- 
federativ ze Circle reverse muled with the unused 1785 Constellatio Nova reverse 
referred bove was also muled with the 1786 Immunis Columbia reverse and the 
1786 Eag!| verse type (itself muled with the 1786 Washington and 1786 Arms obverses). 

We hay -alled the issue Constellatio Nova, rather than the common usage of Nova 
Constellatio. as the makers clearly intended the word Constellatio to be read first on 


the piece. The reverse should properly be oriented with the All Seeing Eye’s eyebrow 
at the top, and if this is the case, then Constellatio properly belongs at the top of the 
reverse. Additionally, proper Latin usage requires the adjective to follow the noun it 
modifies, and this sort of nicety was not lost on those of the educated class of the time. 


1783 Constellatio Nova. EF-40. Crosby 2-B same variety as the 
preceding. Rarity-3. 134.6 grains. 28.3mm. 350°. Nice dark brown. 
Sharp wreath. Smooth fields. Not collared. 

Purchased from New Netherlands Coin Company on January 22, 1956; 
possibly from their third mail bid sale. 


Trio of Constellatio Nova coppers. 1783. VF-25. Crosby 2-B, same 
variety as the preceding two. 117.3 grains. 26.2mm, small flan. 
30°, anomalous die axis. Dark golden brown, many old nicks and 
bumps; 1783. Crosby 3-C. EF-40. 111.9 grains. 26.5mm. 335°. Medi- 
um brown, with some mint red around the reverse wreath. Flaw 
at the top of the obverse. Not collared; 1785. Crosby 4-D. F-15. 
114.7 grains. 27.0mm. 340°. Glossy dark brown. Not collared. Ex 
Zabriskie Collection. (Total: 3 pieces) 

The first purchased by Albert Holden before 1913; the second purchased 


from B. Max Mehl’s sale of November 30, 1954, earlier ex 1952 ANA 


sale (Hines Collection); the last purchased by Albert Holden from Henry 
Chapman's sale of the Andrew C. Zabriskie Collection, June 3, 1909. 
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Jack Collins 

2840 Indiana Avenue 

South Gate, California 
90280 


September 13, 1994 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Dear Eric: 


Many thanks for sending the Washington items along with the Federal Reckoner by 
Sewta Sweoger. They were all send back to you yesterday afternoon via registered insured 
mail. 


In my haste, I neglected to weigh the four Washington items. Would you be so kind 
as to have your assistant weight them for me before you return them to the vault? 


I also received your comments on the Hodder article and found them quite 
interesting. Hodder is a very bright guy, but he just feels the need every once in a while 
to take a shot at Walter. I guess this makes him feel like he is more of the authority on 
coins when he does this. I also think that it’s a cheap shot, and don’t like it one bit 
either. If one’s writing is authoritative and thoroughly researched, you certainly don’t 
have to take shots at other researchers to emphasize the importance or merit of your 
own work. Everything ever written in numismatics becomes obsolete the moment it is 
published, due to the fact that you can never know that extra tidbit of information that 
someone else is withholding from you. What Walter wrote and when he wrote it was 
the state of the art at the time he wrote it. Where were all these critics and experts when 
the pages were blank?? We all stand upon the shoulders of those who have gone before 
us. 


Talk to you soon. 


Warmest regards, 


Jack 


ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Mike Ringo January 17, 1995 
Box 3010 
Albany NY 12203 


Dear Mike: 


When you discovered that the letter punches on 1783 Nova 1-A 
were the same as on 1783 Georgius Triumpho and at least 30 
counterfeit English and Irish halfpence did you go any further as 
to the relationship of letter punches on other Novas. 

Are any letter punches on the 1783 Nova 1-A found on any other 
Novas ? Are the letter punches used on other 1783 Novas and the 
1785 Novas tied together in the Nova varieties in general ? 

These facts might be helpful to see if the 1783 Novas are tied 
in with the 1785 Novas and to what extent. 


Hope you had FUN. 


Sincerely, 
a 
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Eric P. Newman 
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